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I 

POLITICAL  vSCIENCE  AND  PRACTICAL  CITIZEN- 

vSHIP 

Henry  Van  Dyke  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  a 
faithful  and  intelligent  citizen  is  the  final  object  of  educa¬ 
tion.  The  three  correct  ideals  of  education,  in  the  phrase 
of  another,  are  occupation,  citizenship,  and  manhood. 
vSentiments  like  these  have  been  echoed  and  re-echoed  by 
a  host  of  leading  educators  and  lesser  lights;  so  that  few 
will  be  disposed  to  cavil  at  the  deduction  that  training  in 
citizenship  is  a  primar\^  function  and  fundamental  task  of 
the  teacher. 

We  learn  by  doing.  This  truth  has  been  feverishly 
seized  upon  during  the  months  of  storm  and  stress  follow¬ 
ing  the  world  upheaval  with  its  accompanying  revelations, 
and  learned  men  of  the  social  sciences  have  devoted  them¬ 
selves  to  devising  schemes  of  “Civic  Training  thru  Ser¬ 
vice,”  special  courses  in  “Americanization,”  and  the  like — 
and  this  is  well.  But  if  it  is  important  to  give  little  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  schools  instruction  thru  actual  civic  service, 
it  is  doubly  important  to  turn  every  college  into  a  thoroly 
equipped  public  service  station.  For  it  is  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  college  that  the  American  citizenry  must  look  for 
prepared  leadership.  It  is  not  altogether  complimentary 
to  the  college  to  observe  that  leadership  of  the  right  kind 
is  the  conspicuous  want  in  American  public  life  to-day. 

Was  there  ever  a  time  when  statesmanship  was  more  in 
demand?  Instead  of  stepping  into  the  place  of  world 
leadership  proffered  by  a  distraught  world  and  rising  with 
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confidence  to  the  fullness  of  her  matchless  opportunity  for 
planetary  service,  bewildered  America  has  for  two  years 
been  pitifully  groping  about  for  an  international  policy 
befitting  the  new  day,  failing  even  to  grapple  vigorously 
with  domestic  problems — fatuously  marking  time  while 
events  are  marching  as  never  before  during  the  centuries. 
Watchman,  what  of  the  night? 

At  the  beginning  of  another  winter,  the  European  situa¬ 
tion  is  thus  summed  up  in  the  market  letter  of  a  business 
firm: 

“Conditions  in  Europe  are  becoming  more  critical.  Readjustment  to  a 
peace  basis  is  resulting  in  more  friction  and  more  industrial,  financial  and 
political  troubles  than  Europe  ever  before  experienced.  The  social  system 
is  breaking  down. 

“Russia  is  starving.  Its  factories  are  idle,  its  people  discouraged  and 
rebellious.  Soviet  government  is  a  failure. 

“Germany  is  half  idle  and  half  starving.  Its  future  is  dark.  Its  bank 
note  circulation  is  now  58,401,047,000  marks.  It  has  risen  23  billions  this 
year. 

“Austria  is  even  worse  off  than  Germany  as  to  food  prices  and  starvation. 
Half  of  its  children  under  twelve  have  tubercular  infection  and  90  per  cent 
show  symptoms  of  rickets. 

“Italy  is  in  the  hands  of  the  ‘Reds.’  Nearly  1,000  of  its  metal,  chemical, 
and  other  works  have  been  taken  over  by  organized  labor.  In  the  country 
districts  the  peasantry  is  moving  against  the  big  land  owners. 

“France  appears  to  be  recovering,  but  reconstruction  is  so  slow  that  her 
greatest  intellectual  writer,  Anatole  France,  says  that  European’s  civiliza¬ 
tion  is  dying. 

“Great  Britain  is  torn  with  race  and  labor  troubles,  until  many  of  her 
citizens  are  looking  for  another  Cromwell. 

“Nearly  all  of  these  European  countries  are  hopelessly,  or  almost  hope¬ 
lessly,  in  debt.  Not  only  are  they  quarrelling  about  territory,  but  there  are 
said  to  be  seventeen  wars  now  going  on  inside  their  boundaries.’’ 

Sir  Philip  Gibbs,  in  a  copyright  special  to  the  New  York 
Times,  says: 

“No  man,  unless  he  is  blind  or  drunk  with  optimism,  can  deny  that  Europe 
at  the  present  time  is  very  sick.  During  the  last  year  I  have  visited  many 
countries  of  Europe  and  in  most  of  them  under  the  surface  of  social  gayety, 
appearance  of  normal  life  and  apparent  recovery  from  the  wounds  of  war,  I 
found  a  sense  of  impending  ruin  and  dreadful  anxiety  of  the  future.  In  some 
countries,  of  course,  ruin  is  not  impending  but  present  and  engulfing.  Aus¬ 
tria  is  one  of  them,  so  stricken,  so  starving,  so  helpless  and  hopeless  that  she 
exists  on  charity  alone  and  is  sapped  of  all  vital  energy.  We  are  truly  in  a  sick 
state,  and  altho  I  do  not  believe  with  Anatole  France  that  Europe  is  dying 
just  yet,  I  think  there  will  be  great  agonies  to  go  thru  unless  there  is  a  com- 
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plete  change  of  heart,  a  tremendous  spiritual  revival  among  the  peoples  of 
Europe.” 

A  war-weary  world  of  sin-sick  nations  constitutes  the 
most  compelling  challenge  to  opulent  America  that  was  ever 
presented  to  any  people.  If  to  Imperial  Rome  was  once 
given  the  opportunity  to  rule  the  world  in  justice  and  right¬ 
eousness,  if  to  united  Spain  was  vouchsafed  the  glittering 
prospect  of  world  liberation  at  the  dawn  of  modern  history, 
then  to  our  United  States  of  America  has  been  yielded  by 
the  powers  of  earth  the  exalted  privilege  of  leadership  out 
of  the  wilderness  of  strife  and  bankruptcy  and  into  the  com¬ 
passing  of  a  great  world  emancipation.  While  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  still  ours,  it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall 
not  like  ancient  Rome  become  the  victim  of  domestic  foes 
and  moral  decay,  nor  like  Spain  suffer  decadence  because 
of  provincial  pride  and  unrelenting  conservatism.  America, 
if  any  nation,  is  to-day  blessed  with  a  matchless  oppor¬ 
tunity:  here,  if  anywhere  among  the  sons  of  men,  there 
is  room  for  hope  and  optimism.  And  yet  I  have  never  ob¬ 
served  more  of  downright  pessimism,  from  prophet  and 
politician,  from  moralist  and  financier,  than  the  months 
just  past  have  evoked.  The  world  challenges  America, — 
shall  we  heed  the  challenge? 

As  the  world  challenges  America  in  the  hour  of  dire  need, 
so  America  challenges  the  college  man.  The  supremacy 
of  the  cultured  is  an  undoubted  fact  of  American  democ¬ 
racy.  But  are  current  leaders,  is  contemporaneous  his¬ 
tory,  adequate  to  the  demands  of  present  civilization? 

A  recent  critic  of  higher  education^  points  out  that  a 
half-century  of  self-complacency  and  mutual  admiration 
has  rendered  our  colleges  and  universities  blind  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  and  needs  of  the  times  and  their  community  as  well 
as  to  their  own  lack  of  adjustment.  “He  finds  that  the  net 
outcome  of  college  life  is  a  partial  vocational  preparation 
for  some  few  professions  and  a  little  of  ‘that  indefinable 
culture  which  is  truly  said  to  remain  after  one  has  for¬ 
gotten  what  one  has  learned.’  ’’  He  boldly  suggests  the 
*  Hudson,  The  college  and  the  new  America. 
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need  for  a  profound  reshaping  of  its  intentions,  and  finds 
in  the  college  that  President  Harding  referred  to  in  common 
education  when  in  his  speech  on  Social  Justice  he  declared 
explicitly  that  we  have  “just  awakened  to  the  fact  that  the 
education  of  the  American  child  everywhere  has  fallen 
below  the  standard  necessary  for  the  protection  of  our 
future.” 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  point  out  one  or  two  serious  de¬ 
fects  in  contemporaneous  American  life  which,  if  educa¬ 
tors  are  not  responsible  for  them,  they  should  at  least  labor 
unceasingly  to  remedy.  Such  a  defect  is  the  spirit  of  law¬ 
lessness  that  is  abroad.  The  ‘majesty  of  the  law’  with 
many  has  become  a  preposterous  expression.  Multitudes 
of  the  prople,  educated  and  illiterate  alike,  have  come  to 
have  no  respect  for  law  so  long  as  they  can  violate  it  and 
‘get  away  with  it.’  It  is  an  ominous  sign  of  the  times  that 
citizens,  and  even  certain  newspapers,  brazenly  parade 
their  contempt  of  the  law  whenever  it  is,  perchance,  incon¬ 
venient  for  them  to  obey  it  or  because  they  happen  to  be 
opposed  to  the  principle  it  upholds.  We  are  not  moved 
when  a  taxpayer  swears  falsely  concerning  his  income;  we 
merely  smile  at  the  frequency  with  which  the  motorist 
breaks  the  traffic  regulations  or  speeds  his  machine;  we 
condone  illegal  gambling  and  fake  promotion,  and  wink 
at  ‘cribbing’  in  examinations;  the  bootlegger  and  the  prof¬ 
iteer  ply  their  trades  behind  almost  transparent  smoke 
screens;  the  hunter  and  the  angler  tell  fair>'  tales  about 
‘getting  the  limit;’  the  sacred  vows  of  matrimony  are  dis¬ 
regarded  for  increasingly  trivial  reasons,  threatening  the 
very  stability  of  human  society.  Democracy  is  never 
safe  in  the  hands  of  the  enemies.  Trifling  with  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  law  breeds  contempt  for  all  law.  In  one  of 
the  noblest  utterances  of  the  great  war  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  said:  “What  we  seek  is  the  reign  of  law,  based  on 
the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  sustained  by  the  organ¬ 
ized  opinion  of  mankind.” 

Another  defect,  in  spirit  intimately  related  to  the  one 
just  pointed  out,  lies  in  the  failure  to  recognize  that  the 
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moral  habits  of  a  people  are  more  fundamental  than  statu¬ 
tory  enactment.  Quid  leges  sine  moribusf  is  a  question 
that  finds  particular  applicability  in  our  day.  “A  man 
may  be  a  bad  husband,  a  bad  father,  a  bad  guardian, 
without  coming  into  conflict  with  the  rules  of  a  single 
law.  He  may  be  an  extortionate  landlord,  a  wasteful 
tenant,  a  hard  dealer,  an  unreliable  tradesman,  and  yet  the 
legal  machinery  of  the  country  may  be  quite  powerless  to 
chastise  him.  He  may  be,  furthermore  (continues  Pro¬ 
fessor  Amos),  a  self-seeking  politician,  an  unscrupulous 
demagogue,  or  an  indolent  aristocrat,  and  yet  satisfy  to 
the  utmost  the  claims  of  the  law  upon  him.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  just  in  the  conduct  of  these  several  relationships  that 
the  bulk  of  human  life  consists,  and  national  prosperity 
and  honor  depend.”-  Infinitely  wider  than  the  field  of 
exact  law  is  the  domain  of  morality,  and  Professor  Rauschen- 
busch  was  right  when  he  wrote:  “The  law  becomes  impo¬ 
tent  if  it  is  not  supported  by  a  diffused,  spontaneous  moral 
impulse  in  the  community.”^  The  law  may,  with  measur¬ 
able  success,  govern  man’s  outward  acts,  but  is  confessedly 
inadequate  to  the  discovery  and  control  of  his  inner  mo¬ 
tives,  and  it  is  precisely  in  this  latter  realm  that  moral  right 
and  duty  must  ever  reside. 

I  venture  now  to  offer,  as  succinctly,  yet  informally,  as 
I  can,  a  series  of  constructive  suggestions,  having  reference 
and  applicability  to  the  teaching  of  college  undergraduates, 
not  in  political  science  in  the  circumscribed  and  purely 
abstract  meaning  of  that  term,  but  in  the  more  productive 
field  of  civics  and  citizenship,  including  its  foreground  and 
background  in  the  content  of  correlative  social  sciences. 
These  suggestions  are  doubtless  overlapping  in  character, 
and  they  purposefully  encroach  on  history,  economics, 
sociolog}^  and  ethics;  but  this  I  conceive  to  be  their  chief 
value,  as  affording  proper  motivation  and  perspective. 

1.  Stress  fundamental  principles.  Much  of  our  college 
teaching  leaves  the  student’s  mind  in  a  state  of  almos 

*  Amos,  Science  of  law,  p.  30. 

^  Christianity  and  the  social  crisis,  p.  374. 
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helpless  confusion  because  of  our  failure  to  emphasize  and 
reiterate  the  outstanding,  commanding  truths,  reinforcing 
them  by  appeal  to  history  and  to  contemporaneous  social 
life.  In  a  recent  form  letter  sent  to  college  presidents  by 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  Mr.  R.  T.  H.  Halsey, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Library,  says:  “It  seems 
to  us  that  perhaps  the  most  serious  weakness  in  our  present 
day  social  fabric  arises  from  public  ignorance  of  economic 
fundamentals  and  of  the  absolute  interdependability  of 
all  the  elements  going  to  make  up  our  entire  economic 
structure.  The  remedy  lies  principally  with  our  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning.”  If  more  heed  were  given  to  a  clear 
enunciation  and  faithful  inculcation  of  the  very  founda¬ 
tions  of  progress  and  civilization,  there  would  be  less  need 
of  reminding  ourselves  that,  “The  economic  ocean  will 
defy  any  modern  Canute  who  may  try  to  stop  its  move¬ 
ments. 

2.  Teach  social  sciences  thru  social  service.  The  extension 
departments  of  certain  great  universities  have  recently 
been  commendably  active  in  the  dissemination  of  “a  broad, 
accurate  and  liberal  knowledge  of  citizenship,  its  responsi¬ 
bilities,  and  problems  among  voters  old  and  new.”  Nu¬ 
merous  individuals,  both  within  and  without  the  university, 
are  accepting  the  challenge  to  social  workers.  But  who 
will  make  bold  to  say  that  the  typical  or  predominating 
attitude  among  college  men  and  women  is  that  of  social 
ser\dce,  “the  socialization  of  achievement?”  Social  work 
as  yet  lacks  even  an  adequate  definition;  but  at  least  it  is 
motivated  by  the  aim  of  social  improvement,  by  a  recogni¬ 
tion  and  appreciation  of  the  “significance  of  human  rela¬ 
tionship,”  and  an  intellectual  honesty  that  desires  to  know 
and  establish  the  truth. 

Unless  the  social  point  of  view,  which  seeks  to  enhance 
the  general  welfare,  is  faithfully  presented  to  students  in 
political  science  and  the  whole  range  of  social  sciences,  to¬ 
gether  with  some  opportunity  to  visualize  and  concrete  the 
lessons  by  actual  service,  the  future  leaders  of  democracy 

*  Clark,  Essentials  of  economic  theory,  p.  131. 
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are  deprived  of  their  most  effective  weapon  of  offense. 
“The  ultimate  aim  of  education  is  neither  the  individual 
nor  society  but  the  realization  of  the  individual  in  society, 
and  human  nature,  far  from  being  an  insurmountable 
barrier  to  social  well-being,  needs  only  the  right  direction 
to  ‘create  a  social  solidarity  of  a  social  type  marked  by 
service  rather  than  by  exploitation.’ 

3.  Preach  and  practise  political  idealism.  Politics  is  one 
of  those  terms,  like  patriotism  and  civilization,  that  we 
profess  to  know  a  great  deal  about  but  have  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  defining.  We  may  in  one  breath  speak  of 
“that  noble  science  of  politics,’’  the  political  art  which 
“seeks  the  solutions  of  concrete  problems,’’  and  that  nar¬ 
row  partizan  politics  which  resorts  to  certain  base  and 
devious  electioneering  methods. 

But  since  politics  has  to  do  with  every  interest  of  society 
and  the  state,  and  everything  pertaining  to  good  govern¬ 
ment  lies  within  its  province,  our  teachers  must  steadfastly 
uphold  its  essential  idealism  and  insist  that  even  the  every¬ 
day  facts  of  perverted  and  sordid  politics  constitute  a  salient 
proof  of  the  existence  of  the  fine  reality.  If  democracy 
means  the  enthronement  of  the  common  man,  then  we 
must  cease  to  malign  politics  and  must  enthrone  Macaulay’s 
“noble  science’’  in  the  day-by-day  activity  as  in  the  thought 
of  the  great  body  of  our  citizenry.  When  the  teachers 
teach  it  and  the  preachers  preach  it,  the  common  man 
will  heed  it  and  the  public  servant  will  practise  it.  The 
politician’s  profession  must  yet  be  accounted  honorable. 

4.  Restore  a  new  type  of  Puritanism.  America  stands 
in  need  of  a  renaissance  of  the  solid  virtues  that  character¬ 
ized  the  Pilgrim  F’athers  whose  landing  we  commemorate 
in  this  year  of  grace.  “The  effects  of  Puritanism,’’  wrote 
the  eloquent  historian,®  “display  its  true  character  still 
more  distinctly.  Ecclesiastical  tyranny  is  of  all  kinds  the 
worst;  its  fruits  are  cowardice,  idleness,  ignorance,  and 
poverty:  Puritanism  was  a  life-giving  spirit;  activity, 

®  G.  V.  Price,  in  Education,  June,  1920,  p.  592. 

®  Bancroft,  History  of  U.  S.,  I,  462-63. 
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thrift,  intelligence,  followed  in  its  train  ;  and,  as  for  courage, 
a  coward  and  a  Puritan  never  went  together.  ‘He  that 
prays  best,  and  preaches  best,  will  fight  best;’  such  was 
the  judgment  of  Cromwell,  the  greatest  soldier  of  his  age.” 
The  outward  garb  of  17th  century  Puritanism  is  gone  for¬ 
ever,  but  the  2()th  century  calls  loudly  for  the  enthrone¬ 
ment  of  its  inner  spirit  and  splendid  virtues,  which  are 
eternal.  And  the  true  teacher  is  called  to  be  an  apostle 
and  a  leader  among  new  Pilgrims. 

5.  Put  principle  before  expediency.  Mere  compromise 
w^here  fundamentals  are  involved  has  always  been  exceed¬ 
ingly  costly,  and— if  the  lessons  of  history  are  w'orth  any¬ 
thing — it  alw^ays  will  be  costly.  The  full  weight  of  the 
penalty  for  certain  well-known  compromises  in  our  federal 
constitution  has  not  been  paid  after  more  than  a  century 
and  a  quarter.  It  is  very  likely  to  prove  good  economy 
and  excellent  political  science,  as  it  unquestionably  is  sound 
morality,  when  a  question  of  fundamental  principle  is  in¬ 
volved,  to  stand  firm  for  the  right  and  fight  thru  the  issue 
on  the  basis  of  deep  conviction,  at  whatever  immediate 
sacrifice,  rather  than  by  mere  temporary  expediency  to 
invite  future  disaster  and  demoralization.  It  does  not  re¬ 
quire  a  prophet  to  perceive  the  germs  of  moral  confusion 
and  social  disintegration  in  some  of  the  most  popular,  if 
totally  uiworthy,  ideals  in  contemporary  life.  Thus,  the 
college  man  is  quite  content  if  he  can  so  ‘bluff’  as  to  ‘get 
by’  his  professor;  the  business  promoter  is  more  concerned 
w'ith  ‘putting  it  over’  than  wnth  rendering  a  public  ser¬ 
vice;  the  professional  man  at  whatever  social  hazard  must 
not  fail  to  ‘make  good;’  and  the  heedless  world  in  its  head¬ 
long  course  is  wheedled  into  believing  that  ‘nothing  suc¬ 
ceeds  like  success.’  Away  with  such  sentiments!  They 
cover  a  multitude  of  social  sins.  For  men  of  unsullied 
character  and  steadfast  purpose  they  are  always  unworthy 
and  often  base  and  ignoble.  To  sow  to  the  wind  is  to  in¬ 
vite  a  harvest  to  the  whirlwind.  ‘‘History,  indeed,” 
wrote  Mr.  E.  F.  Coudert,  ‘‘is  of  no  use  and  preaches  in  a 
desert  if  its  ghastly  record  bears  with  it  no  fruit  in  the  way 
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of  lesson  or  of  sermon.”'  Some  day  we  shall  understand 
that  a  sound,  fundamental  morality  is  indispensable,  that 
integrity  is  on  a  higher  level  than  ability,  that  the  weight 
of  a  great  conviction  overbalances  a  thousand  cleverly 
conceived  schemes.  Manhood  is  greater  than  all  human 
devices. 

6.  Exalt  the  spiritual  meaning  of  life.  A  basic  principle 
lying  at  the  foundation  of  true  culture  demands  a  full  de¬ 
velopment  of  all  the  noble  powers  given  to  man.  The  con¬ 
clusion  seems  inevitable  that  spiritual  existence  is  the  es¬ 
sential  meaning  of  life.  Man  is  great,  simply  as  a  man, 
be  he  where  or  what  he  may ;  but  because  the  object  of  life 
is  growth,  because  the  ground  of  his  culture  lies  in  his  own 
nature,  because  he  possesses  the  divine  powers  of  the  soul, 
man  is  a  greater  name  than  prince  or  king; 

“Unless  above  himself  he  can 
lirect  himself,  how  poor  a  thing  is  man.’’ 

Spirituality  is  the  wholeness  of  life,  the  life  of  the  mastery 
of  the  world;  it  is  the  leaven  of  truth,  “hidden  in  thought, 
feeling  and  action,  slowly  finding  expression  in  physical, 
social,  and  intellectual  relations,  until  all  respond  to  it, 
and  are  ruled  by  it.”  Conduct  is  more  than  erudition. 
Matthew  Arnold  has  it:  “Conduct  is  three-fourths  of  life; 
culture  is  the  other  fourth.”  But  I  would  not  thus  sepa¬ 
rate  conduct  and  culture,-  culture  is  all-perv’asive  in  the 
totality  of  life. 

“Learning  is  but  an  adjunct  to  our.self.  *  * 

It  adds  a  precious  seeing  to  the  eye.’’ 

The  needy  world  of  to-day  needs  nothing  so  much  as  a 
deep  spiritual  revival,  a  rebirth  of  the  things  that  make 
for  the  more  abundant  life.  “The  corner  stone  of  sound 
finance,”  said  David  Lloyd  George,  “is  peace  on  earth,  good 
will  toward  men.”  Call  it  religion,  if  you  wish:  the  religion 
worth  having  is  the  great  dynamic  which  gives  the  historian 
spiritual  insight  into  the  past,  holds  the  politician  to  ideals 
of  serv  ice,  teaches  the  economist  that  nothing  is  truly  use¬ 
ful  unless  it  is  also  beneficial,  guides  the  sociologist  along 
■  Forum,  July,  1894. 
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the  pathway  of  the  general  welfare,  and  transforms  the 
precepts  of  the  moralist  into  radiant  life. 

In  his  inaugural  address  as  President  of  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  Doctor  Henry  S.  Pritchett  said: 
“Whether  wisely  or  unwisely,  whether  for  good  or  ill,  it 
may  be  accepted  as  a  fact  that  the  government  of  this 
country  is  passing  rapidly  into  the  hands  of  the  educated 
man.”  I  submit  that  in  our  day  the  kind  of  education  is 
even  more  important  than  the  quantity;  “for ‘character  is 
the  vital  matter,”  wrote  Theodore  Roosevelt  shortly  be¬ 
fore  his  death;  “and  character  can  not  be  created  by  law.” 

For  college  classes,  therefore,  certainly  no  less  than  in  • 
more  elementary  instruction,  the  teacher,  to  be  worthy 
of  his  calling,  must  be  not  only  a  scholar  but  also  a  dynamic, 
creative  personality.  His  is  the  exalted  and  unique  privi¬ 
lege  of  guiding  the  course  of  the  future  leaders  of  the  nation. 
Is  he  with  sustained  enthusiasm  rising  to  his  matchless  op¬ 
portunity  as  counsellor  in  wisdom  and  exemplar  in  virtue? 

A  first  magnitude  problem  for  college  teachers,  not  always 
clearly  perceived  in  our  generation,  is  consistently  and  ef¬ 
fectively  to  promote  this  dynamic,  creative  personality.  A 
prominent  alumnus  of  a  leading  university  confessed  that 
during  his  six  years  of  undergraduate  and  graduate  life 
there  were  but  two  men  among  all  his  professors  and  in¬ 
structors  who  had  made  any  real  and  lasting  impress  upon 
his  life  and  character. 

And  so  I  am  making  a  plea  for  the  renewal  of  the  higher 
principles  and  deeper  consecration  on  the  part  of  those  to 
whom  is  committed  so  great  a  task.  Teachers  of  political 
science,  of  any  of  the  social  sciences,  are  assuredly  called 
upon  to  render  their  full  quota  of  this  fine  serv  ice. 

Rockwell  D.  Hunt 

Graduate  School, 

University  of  Southern  California, 

Los  Angeles,  California 


II 


HISTORY  TEACHING  AND  AMERICAN  CITIZEN¬ 
SHIP 

For  Americans  the  outstanding  lesson  of  the  World  War 
has  been  the  menace  of  the  cult  of  Pacifism  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  prepared  national  defense.  With  little  question 
the  slow  reaction  of  the  country  to  the  really  appalling 
dangers  which  faced  it,  is  in  part  to  be  explained  by  the 
quieting  assurance  of  the  autocrat  installed  in  the  White 
House,  which  acted  on  men’s  minds  and  consciences  like 
a  powerful  narcotic.  This  alone  is,  however,  not  adequate 
to  explain  the  national  apathy  in  the  face  of  a  terrible  peril. 
Had  the  teaching  of  history  in  our  schools  and  colleges  re¬ 
vealed  the  plain  truths  concerning  what  our  military 
record  has  been,  the  country  must  have  reacted  strongly 
for  prompt  and  adequate  preparedness,  in  spite  of  the  bitter 
opposition  of  Mr.  Wilson.  Our  youth  had,  in  fact,  been 
brought  up  to  believe  that  our  custom  of  calling  raw  levies 
of  troops  after  war  had  broken  out,  instead  of  being  responsi¬ 
ble  for  our  long  and  costly  wars  with  their  disgraceful 
defeats,  had  always  brought  victory  over  our  enemies. 
Hull’s  defeat  at  Detroit,  the  fiasco  at  Queenstown,  and  the 
disgraceful  sack  of  our  national  capital  have  in  these  his¬ 
tories  been  either  ignored  or  glossed  over,  while  individual 
hero  exploits  that  make  pleasant  reading  and  excite  pride 
of  race  and  country  have  formed  the  controlling  motifs 
in  our  school  histories. 

If  we  are  to  take  to  heart  the  terrible  lesson  of  the  World 
War  we  must  be  ready  to  face  issues  squarely  and  tell  the 
plain  truths  however  unpalatable  they  may  be.  Does 
any  sane  person  now  believe  that  if  this  policy  had  been 
followed  in  the  past,  a  pacifist  orator  could  have  thundered 
to  the  accompaniment  of  tumultuous  applause  his  statement 
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that  an  effective  army  of  a  million  men  could  spring  to  arms 
between  sunrise  and  sunset? 

A  new  crop  of  history  texts  will  soon  be  coming— are 
coming — from  the  publishers.  What  will  they  say  of 
America’s  reaction  to  the  war,  of  that  great  struggle  to  build 
up  the  national  morale  which  has  become  known  as  the 
Preparedness  Movement  and  in  which  Roosevelt,  Wood, 
Root,  Choate,  Beck,  Putnam,  Gardner,  and  a  host  of  others, 
bore  a  part — a  movement  of  which  a  competent  judge  has 
said,  “Nothing  of  the  kind,  and  certainly  nothing  of  equal 
extent,  has  been  known  in  this  or  any  other  country.”  A 
recently  published  text  gives  us  an  idea  of  what  may  occur 
in  some  instances.  This  book  is  attractively  written, 
but  in  the  closing  portion,  which  treats  in  considerable 
detail  America’s  part  in  the  war,  it  does  not  so  much  as 
mention  the  movement  for  preparedness.  In  place  of  doing 
so,  it  makes  the  palpably  false  statements:  “To  our  own 
surprize  and  to  that  of  the  world,  we  proved  that  American 
democracy,  utterly  unready  for  war  as  it  was,  could  organize 
for  war,  by  voluntary  cooperation  more  efficiently  and 
swiftly  than  any  autocracy  had  ever  done.”  “Democracy 
proved  that  when  attacked  it  could  put  aside  its  ordinary 
work  and  play  and  take  on  war  activities  with  resolution, 
efficiency,  and  unanimity  unexcelled.”  There  is  in  the  text 
no  mention  of  the  airplane  production,  but  a  picture  of  a 
fleet  of  training  planes  over  San  Diego  carries  in  its  legend 
the  significant  phrase  “suggesting  on  what  a  vast  scale 
this  country  developed  aerial  servdce  during  the  war.” 
Must  it  be  pointed  out  to  anyone  to-day  that  up  to  the  sign¬ 
ing  of  the  annistice  the  American  battle  plane  was  prac¬ 
tically  unknown  on  the  battle  front;  and  that  of  the  more 
than  $1,00(),()0(),000  expended  for  air  craft  production, 
investigation  showed  that  practically  all  had  been  wasted? 
The  author’s  attitude  is  clearly  revealed  in  the  sentence, 
“The  world  is  freed,  we  trust,  from  the  perpetual  cost  of 
vast  navies  and  crushing  military  establishments,”  but 
yet,  curiously  enough,  he  later  tells  us  that  because  the 
“Fourteen  Points”  of  Mr.  Wilson  were  given  up  for  a 
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“stern  peace,”  the  treaty  of  Versailles  must  inevitably 
breed  wars. 

Singled  out  for  special  praise  in  America’s  reaction  to 
the  war,  are  what  persons?  Do  we  find  the  names  of 
Roosevelt,  Wood,  Root,  Gardner,  or  Beck?  No.  The 
author  mentions  for  special  praise  Bryan,  Ford,  and  the 
socialists,  Spargo,  Russell,  Sinclair,  and  George  Creel.  To 
the  latter’s  Committee  on  Public  Information  is  ascribed 
a  major  part  in  winning  the  war,  but  it  is  at  least  prop¬ 
erly  characterized  as  a  “new  thing  in  human  history.” 

It  is  altogether  amazing  to  note  with  what  appearance  of 
certitude  the  most  intricate  and  recent  of  European  events 
concerning  which  only  the  highly  colored  accounts  of 
political  staff  writers  are  available,  are  taken  up  and  dis¬ 
posed  of  as  if  their  causes  stood  out  in  the  clear  light  of 
day.  All  opinions  carry  the  strong  color  of  the  author’s 
peculiar  point  of  view.  To  his  violent  pacifism  is  added  a 
Wilsonian  internationalism  combined  with  an  altogether 
noteworthy  sympathy  for  Bolshevism,  as  will  be  shown  by 
citations.  This  does  not  mean  that  President  Wilson 
escapes  without  criticism,  but  the  author’s  point  of  view 
is  essentially  that  of  intense  disappointment  that  Mr. 
Wilson  failed  to  gain  endorsement  for  his  sacrosanct 
“Fourteen  Points”  and  his  “Covenant.”  Concerning  the 
various  proposals  offered  by  the  French  and  English  Pre¬ 
miers  at  the  Peace  Conference,  the  author  says:  “The 
American  delegation  opposed  practically  all  these  vicious 
provisions;  but  Mr.  Wilson  proved  utterly  unable  to  cope 
with  the  European  diplomats.  He  had  believed  with 
supreme  confidence  that  he  could  bring  them  to  his  terms; 
in  fact,  he  proved  a  plaything  in  their  hands.” 

^I'he  book  takes  up  the  work  of  propaganda  for  the  League 
of  Nations  in  a  manner  that  is  striking  for  its  frankness,  and 
it  commends  the  President’s  appeal  over  the  heads  of  the 
constituted  Italian  authorities  so  as  to  set  the  Italian 
people  against  their  rulers  to  the  end  that  he  might  have  his 
way  at  Paris.  Of  the  Covenant  itself,  the  author  says:  “The 
chief  opposition  to  the  proposal  appeared  in  the  United 
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States  Senate,  where  certain  Republicans  tried  to  make 
it  a  party  question.”  We  can  imagine  the  delight  of  the 
majority  of  our  people  as  they  read  this  partisan  attack. 
Of  the  great  drive  of  Wilson  propaganda  to  gain  support 
for  the  League  Covenant  before  its  provisions  were  allowed 
to  become  known  either  to  the  people  or  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  author  says  that  the  opposition  of  the 
Republican  Senate  “was  rendered  difficult,  happily,  by 
the  splendid  work  of  Ex-President  Taft,  head  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  League  to  Enforce  Peace,  who  with  a  group  of  leading 
Republicans  toured  the  United  States  to  procure  support  for 
the  Covenant.”  On  the  same  page  reference  is  made  to  “A 
reservation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  inserted  in  the  second 
draft,  as  a  sop  to  American  opposition.”  France  is  blamed 
for  desiring  a  strategic  frontier,  it  being  claimed  that  she 
should  trust  her  future  security  to  the  League  of  Nations. 

Mr.  Hoover  comes  in  for  unstinted  praise,  not  only  for 
his  great  work  of  feeding  Belgium  and  for  later  conducting 
the  American  Food  Administration,  but  we  are  told  of  a 
plot  to  restore  the  Hapsburg  monarchy  to  power  “with 
the  shameful  connivance  of  the  Allies  at  Paris,”  which 
plot  failed  because  “vigorous  protest  at  Paris  from  Herbert 
Hoover  prevented  the  lasting  open  success  of  this  plot.” 
I'hus  a  great  fact  of  histor}^  is  recovered  from  oblivion  thru 
the  agency  of  the  high  school  text.  It  is  mentioned  here 
not  so  much  to  affirm  what  the  exact  situation  was  as  to  indi¬ 
cate  what  might  be  called  a  “half-baked”  treatment  of  con¬ 
temporary  history. 

Italy’s  “act  of  plunder”  concerning  Fiume  is  treated  and 
Mr.  Wilson  is  highly  praised  for  ordering  the  “George 
Washington”  and  threatening  to  leave  the  conference  un¬ 
less  he  should  be  allowed  to  have  his  way.  The  author  here 
adds,  “Unhappily  in  other  cases,  Mr.  Wilson  was  not  always 
so  resolute.”  The  attitude  of  dictation  by  America  in 
the  affairs  of  Europe  is  thus  unqualifiedly  endorsed.  The 
allied  governments  who  opposed  Mr.  Wilson  come  in  for 
unqualified  condemnation.  We  read  of  their  “betrayal 
of  government,”  of  the  “stupid  allied  blockade,”  etc.,  etc. 
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Of  Bolshevism  and  the  Russian  Soviets,  the  attitude  of 
the  author  is  one  of  distinct  sympathy.  This  can  be  best 
brought  out  by  citations  of  passages.  Thus,  for  example: 

“The  Bolshevists  are  trying  a  new  principle  of  citizenship.  An  able- 
bodied  man  or  woman,  who  does  no  useful  work  with  hand  or  brain,  they 
look  upon  as  a  social  parasite.  Such  people  they  exclude  from  voting.  Polit¬ 
ical  citizenship  is  based  upon  service  to  society.  So  far,  the  Bolshevists’  idea, 
in  theory  at  least,  may  command  some  sympathy, — tho  we  may  not  always 
agree  with  the  Bolshevist  judgment  as  to  what  social  service  is. 

“In  all  the  Allied  countries  tremendous  popular  feeling  was  aroused  against 
the  Bolsheviki.  In  part  this  was  because  the  Allied  peoples — ignorant  of 
the  facts  mentioned — believed  that  government  a  mere  tool  of  Germany.  In 
part  it  was  due  to  hatred  and  fear  among  propertied  classes  toward  any 
Socialist  regime.  But  more  than  all  else,  it  was  due  to  a  false  position  adopted 
by  the  Bolsheviki  in  government — excluding  all  people  living  on  their  capital 
from  political  life. 

“This,  of  course,  was  not  democracy;  it  was  class  rule.  True,  in  Russia 
it  was  the  rule  of  a  large  per  cent  of  the  whole  population  (our  italics) ;  but  the 
example  of  a  “proletarian  dictatorship’’  was  dreaded  by  the  “upper”  and 
“middle”  classes  everywhere.  Moreover,  the  Bolsheviki  announced  a  re¬ 
pudiation  of  the  Russian  national  debt.  The  Russian  bonds  were  owned 
mainly  in  France;  and  that  country  persuaded  the  Allies  to  treat  the  Russian 
government  as  an  enemy.  Soon,  too,  various  reactionary  and  middle-class 
movements  against  the  Bolsheviki  tyranny  found  leaders  for  a  vigorous 
civil  w'ar.” 

Kolchak  and  Denikin  are  denounced  ‘by  the  author  for 
their  attack  upon  Bolshevism,  and  the  Allied  governments 
are  roundly  scored  for  supporting  them  with  equipment 
and  munitions. 

For  further  reading  the  student  is  directed  to  three  reac¬ 
tionary  writers  on  Bolshevism:  Arthur  Ransom,  William 
Bullitt,  and  Raymond  Robins,  and  these  only.  Of  the  re¬ 
percussion  of  Bolshevism  on  America  we  read: 

“  True,  too,  there  is  going  on  a  dangerous  reaction  typified 

by  the  arrogant  attitude  of  the  Steel  Company  in  1919  toward  its  striking 
employees.  And  these  reactionaries  have  known  how  to  throw  discredit 
upon  all  progressive  movements  by  confusing  them  in  the  popular  mind  with 
Bolshevism.  But  men  of  faith  believe  that  the  outlook  brightens,  and  that 
a  new  day  is  breaking.” 

We  can  easily  imagine  how  the  author  of  “Flanders 
Fields”  must  turn  in  his  grave  to  find  his  famous  couplet 
used  to  conclude  this  book  and  also  as  an  endorsement  of 
Wilsonian  Internationalism  as  exemplified  by  this  author. 
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I  have  dwelt  upon  this  “history,”  because,  better  than 
any  other  that  I  know,  it  illustrates  the  way  in  which  par¬ 
tisan  bias — and  partisan  bias  which  in  the  light  of  a  recent 
expression  of  the  people’s  will  is  hopelessly  wrong-headed — 
is  being  used  to  mislead  our  youth.  There  is  another 
college  text,  published  in  1915  and  widely  used,  that  is  an 
enthusiastic  endorsement  of  everything  Wilsonian,  and  is 
entitled  The  New  Nation,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  excerpt 
short  sentences  that  will  set  forth  its  character.  The 
European  war  is  in  this  history  text  charged  to  the  “policy 
of  national  armament  *  *  *  which  reached  its  logical 

outcome  in  a  great  war.  *  *  *  *»  “President  Wilson’s 

precise  neutrality  won  the  confidence  of  all  parties.”  Where 
was  the  author  living  to  gain  such  an  impression?  The 
book  is  quite  as  noteworthy  for  what  it  fails  to  say,  as  the 
closing  sentence  of  the  book  will  indicate:  “His  (Wilson’s) 
election  in  1912  had  been,  in  part,  due  to  the  dispersion  of 
Republican  strength  caused  by  the  progressive  schism ;  in  1914 
the  influence  of  the  Progressives  was  negligible  and  the  Demo¬ 
crats  retained  their  power  in  the  face  of  the  whole  Repub¬ 
lican  attack.”  What  of  the  slogan,  “He  kept  us  out  of  war?” 
The  frontispiece  of  the  book  and  its  only  illustration,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  maps,  is  a  portrait  of  President  Wilson. 

No  one  who  has  ever  taught  either  in  high  school  or  col¬ 
lege  can  have  failed  to  be  imprest  by  the  implicit  beliefs 
of  his  pupils  in  every  sentence  of  the  text  employed,  and,  if 
Americanism  is  to  be  inculcated  in  the  schools,  there  must 
neither  be  teaching  of  false  doctrines  nor  covering  up  of 
disagreeable  truths  in  connection  with  our  national  his¬ 
tory.  Upon  the  side  of  the  pacifist  or  anti-American  teacher 
will  be  found  a  natural  desire  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
charged  with  selecting  the  texts  to  have  only  such  matters 
included  as  reflect  credit  and  arouse  national  pride;  but  im¬ 
parting  the  unvarnished  truth,  unpleasant  tho  it  may  be, 
must  be  insisted  upon  with  absolute  relentlessness. 

William  Herbert  Hobbs 

University  of  Michigan, 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 


Ill 

OUR  SCHOOLS  AND  WAR^ 


Can  anything  be  done  to  lessen  the  probability  of  further 
wars?  Is  it  right  that  our  schools  take  any  stand  on  the 
question?  What  can  they  in  propriety  undertake?  What 
may  they  hope  to  effect?  These  are  questions  which  every 
thoughtful  citizen,  every  thoughtful  schoolman  must  address 
to  himself.  To  a  frank  consideration  of  them  I  invite  you 
now  in  the  hope  that  together  we  may  find  some  course  at 
once  proper,  feasible  and  promising. 

At  the  outset  we  face  the  stubborn  fact  that  war  is 
somehow  very  strongly  entrenched  in  the  general  attitude 
of  the  world.  vSome  tell  us  explicitly  that  fighting 
and  war  belong  to  the  very  constitution  of  human  nature 
and  that  any  effort  to  eradicate  war  is  therefore  futile 
and  in  the  nature  of  things  must  forever  remain  so.  Others, 
whether  or  not  they  accept  this  position  in  its  entirety, 
feel  that  prudence  demands  that  we  be  prepared  against 
possible  wars.  Prepared  in  material  resources  and  con¬ 
trivance,  prepared  in  point  of  trained  officers  and  men, 
adequate  in  number  to  hold  our  own  in  any  possible  emer¬ 
gency,  prepared  in  such  a  patriotic  attitude  as  will  at  all 
times  keep  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people  sensitive 
to  their  country’s  call  to  war.  Still  others  add  the  feeling 
that  a  robust,  red-blooded  morality  must  approve  the 
moral  heroism  of  warring  sacrifices  and  that  in  some  mys¬ 
terious  way  such  sacrifices  are  necessary  to  the  complete 
realization  of  moral  character,  and  that  wars  furnish  the 
necessary  opportunity  for  such  moral  development.  And 
so  it  goes;  there  are  many  apologists  for  war,  perhaps 
more  unavowed  than  open.  Deep  and  profound  is  the  hold 
that  warfare  has  on  the  world,  on  its  governments,  its  in- 

*  The  substance  of  an  address  delivered  at  the  Friends  Select  School, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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stitutions,  its  history,  its  literature,  in  the  plans  of  the  old, 
on  the  imagination  of  the  young.  War  has  somehow 
entwined  itself  almost  inextricably,  it  would  seem,  down 
deep  into  the  inmost  sources  of  human  conduct. 

Is  war  an  instinct,  an  ineradicable  part  of  human  nature? 
If  yes,  we  can  understand  how  war  has  succeeded  in  fasten¬ 
ing  itself  so  inextricably  into  the  warp  and  woof  of  human 
interests  and  endeavor.  But  is  it  true  that  war  is  an  in¬ 
stinct?  Does  a  careful  study  of  human  nature  support 
the  contention?  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say  no.  Not 
claiming  for  myself  original  authority  in  this  field,  I  have 
nevertheless  studied  the  question  at  length,  and  I  have 
availed  myself,  I  believe,  of  the  best  that  is  known  and 
thought  on  the  subject.  A  distinction  of  terms  will,  I 
am  sure,  enable  us  to  see  the  error  of  those  who  hold  that 
war  is  thus  founded  in  the  essence  of  human  nature.  Rivalry 
and  contest  may  well  be  admitted  to  be  so  inherent  in 
human  nature  as  to  be  ineradicable  in  human  relationships. 
Anger  too  is  instinctive,  and  the  tendency  to  anger  is  prob¬ 
ably  ineradicable  in  most  of  us ;  but  even  this  tendency  can  in 
most  be  subdued  and  controlled  to  within  relatively  harmless 
limits,  as  many  among  us  to-day  can  testify.  Altho  rivalry 
and  the  tendency  to  anger  are  thus  inherent  in  human  nature, 
fighting  is  a  different  matter.  Fighting  to  kill  is  very  far 
from  being  an  ineradicable  instinct,  so  far  indeed  that  most 
people  nowadays  seldom,  if  ever,  feel  such  an  impulse 
even  as  an  inclination,  let  alone  as  an  uncontrollable  pas¬ 
sion.  Indeed,  in  time  of  war  itself,  the  tendency  to  kill 
has  to  be  acquired.  During  our  late  war  learning  to  kill 
was  judged  by  our  competent  military  authorities  to  re¬ 
quire  careful  teaching.  Much  thought  was  put  upon  it. 
Every  care  was  taken  that  no  contrary  suggestion  be  even 
exprest.  Every  pacifistic  tendency  was  ridiculed  and 
otherwise  subdued  as  quickly  as  possible.  I  am  not  here 
criticizing  the  action  of  our  authorities;  but  I  am  pointing 
out  that  the  procedure  counted  necessary  in  the  army 
utterly  belies  and  denies  the  theory  that  fighting  to  kill 
is  an  ineradicable  instinct.  The  truth  is  that  warring  as 
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the  modern  knows  it  is  so  very  far  from  being  instinctive 
that  successful  modern  warfare  has  to  be  very  carefully 
learned  in  the  face  of  many  very  strong  antagonistic  in¬ 
stincts;  while  morale — the  tendency  to  continue  fighting  in 
the  face  of  these  inner-antagonisms — can  with  great  diffi¬ 
culty  be  maintained  and,  over  any  great  length  of  time, 
only  under  favorable  conditions.  No,  fighting  to  kill  is 
not  the  uncontrollable  instinct  pictured  to  us;  and  modern 
warfare  still  less  so.  Every  competent  psychologist  will,  I 
believe,  bear  me  out  in  this  contention.  Rivalry  is  in¬ 
herent  but  not  warring  as  it  is  now  conducted. 

What  explanation  can  be  given  then  for  the  strong  hold 
that  war  has  in  the  institutional  life  of  the  world?  The 
principal  explanation,  I  believe,  is  to  be  found  in  our 
cultural  inheritance  from  the  past,  from  the  long  struggle 
for  supremacy  among  rival  and  contending  groups.  If  we 
go  back  far  enough  in  this  history  of  civilization,  we  find 
small  tribes  constantly  at  war.  Success  in  war  came  thus 
to  be  a  chief  means  of  survival,  at  times  of  survival  on  the 
physical  plane,  more  often — especially  later — of  survival 
as  a  social  and  cultural  unity.  The  group  then  that 
succeeded  best  in  war  succeeded  best  in  maintaining  un¬ 
impaired  the  unity  of  its  cultural  tradition.  This  tradi¬ 
tion  in  turn  had  to  do  very  largely  with  war  and  included 
war  songs,  stories,  and  festivals,  as  well  as  actual  war  prac¬ 
tises.  The  songs,  stories,  and  festivals  served  to  call  forth 
the  martial  spirit  of  the  young  and  would  contribute  in  no 
small  degree  to  success  in  the  field.  Success — and  the 
survival  of  the  cultural  group — thus  depended  not  only 
on  weapons  and  fighting  skill,  but  also  on  the  adapt¬ 
edness  of  the  cultural  tradition  to  call  forth  and  main¬ 
tain  an  effective  fighting  spirit.  In  this  manner  litera¬ 
ture  grew  up  sounding  the  glories  of  war  and  singing  the 
praises  of  its  heroes.  Moral  teachers  lent  their  aid.  A 
great  body  of  war-bringing  culture  was  built  up.  Success¬ 
ful  endeavors  in  one  nation  were  copied  by  another ;  so  that 
for  many  long  generations  the  cultural  tradition  gave 
much,  if  not  most,  of  its  endeavor  to  building  in  the  peoples 
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those  attitudes  appropriate  to  the  call  of  war  and  to  its 
vigorous  prosecution.  To  this  day  our  folk  ideals,  trans¬ 
mitted  largely  by  oral  tradition  from  those  earlier  days, 
have  no  scorn  greater  than  that  meted  out  to  him  who  re¬ 
fuses  to  fight  on  “due”  provocation,  and  no  acclaim  equal 
to  that  given  to  the  hero  who  dies  gloriously  in  battle  in 
behalf  of  his  country.  By  the  side  of  these  warlike  atti¬ 
tudes,  scorn  and  praise  in  purely  moral  matters  are  too 
often  utterly  tame  in  comparison.  Mankind  has  thus  for 
very,  ver}?"  many  years  been  devising—  often  unconsciously — 
ways  of  stirring  men  to  war;  and  the  efficacy  of  these  has 
been  at  times  only  too  evident.  In  our  days  Germany 
and  France,  in  particular,  have  consciously  used  the  public 
schools  to  further  the  process.  In  our  own  country  many 
will  in  the  next  few  years,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  be 
doing  the  same  thing,  being  themselves  caught  in  the 
strength  of  the  war-loving  tradition.  National  prestige 
has  too  often  been  used  as  the  nucleus  for  such  endeavors. 
Many  indeed  have  been  unable  to  separate  military  prowess 
from  a  proper  national  prestige. 

An  additional,  tho  more  prosaic,  reason  for  the  hold  war 
has  among  us  is  the  support  that  military  strength  is  counted 
to  give  to  financial  investments,  especially  in  the  more  un¬ 
settled  parts  of  the  world.  I  shall  not  argue  this  question. 
I  take  it  that  no  right-thinking  person  wishes  anything 
more  than  fair  dealing  in  such  matters,  and  that  this  can 
best  be  got  thru  some  form  of  impartial  international  action. 
But  there  seems  very  good  evidence  for  believing  that  certain 
selfish  interests  among  us  prefer  to  have  our  country  im¬ 
pose  by  force  its  own  will  in  such  disputed  matters.  How 
far  this  kind  of  influence  goes,  I  can  not  say.  Altogether 
we  must  admit  that  war  even  yet  is  strongly  entrenched 
among  us. 

But  because  war  is  thus  strongly  entrenched,  must  we, 
therefore,  accept  it  as  final?  By  no  means  whatsoever. 
The  situation  is  essentially  hopeful.  History  fortunately 
gives  us  an  instance  where  civilization  has  overcome  an¬ 
other  custom  as  strongly  entrenched  in  social  approval 
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and  much  more  firmly  fixed  in  human  nature  than 
modern  warfare.  I  refer  to  private  warfare,  whether  of 
vengeance  or  in  the  form  of  duelling.  The  time  was — 
and  in  comparison  but  recently — when  each  gentleman 
carried  always  a  sword  and  upon  occasion — slight  or  grave, 
as  we  now  judge — was  quick  to  use  it  in  defense  of  himself 
or  his  honor.  To  resent  a  personal  affront  is  far  closer  to 
original  nature  than  is  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  modern 
warfare.  Moreover  social  approval  was  so  strong  that 
any  one  then  living  could  easily  have  said  that  private 
vengeance  was  ineradicably  fixed  in  human  nature  and  in 
human  institutions;  and  the  claim  would  have  been  far 
juster  than  any  present  day  claim  in  behalf  of  war.  So 
far  have  we  moved  from  that  day  that  it  is  difficult  for  us 
to  feel  the  full  force  of  the  then  general  custom.  Perhaps 
a  quotation  from  Treitschke  may  help  us  to  reinstate 
something  of  the  old  attitude  as  well  as  let  us  see  how  far 
we  have  moved  from  it.  The  country  described  is  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  time  is  about  1845: 

“A  commercial  spirit  pervaded  the  whole  life  of  the  nation.  That  last 
indispensable  bulwark  against  the  brutalization  of  society — the  duel — went 
out  of  fashion;  the  riding  whip  supplanted  the  sword  and  pistol;  and  this 
triumph  of  vulgarity  was  celebrated  as  a  triumph  of  enlightenment.”  (Quoted 
in  Schmitt,  England  and  Germany,  p.  163.) 

If  wars  then  need  not  be  inevitable,  what  can  the  schools 
do  to  help  avert  them?  The  discussion  naturally  divides 
into  two  parts:  (I)  what  shall  we  teach  teachers  (and  other 
adults)  in  our  higher  institutions  of  learning;  and  (II)  what 
shall  we  teach  the  pupils  of  our  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  and  how  shall  we  go  about  it?  In  connection  with 
both  we  must  keep  clearly  in  mind  the  principle  that  “propa- 
gandism”  is  out  of  place  in  the  public  schools.  The  first 
part  of  the  discussion,  that  relating  to  the  teacher,  is  the 
longer.  In  so  far  as  this  means  a  paucity  of  suggestions 
for  actual  work  with  pupils,  I  regret  it ;  but  largely  it  points 
to  the  important  fact  that  in  all  such  matters  the  teacher  is 
the  strategic  factor.  If  the  teacher  does  not  get  the  right 
point  of  view,  does  not  see  the  social  processes  involved ,Jwe 
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can  have  but  little  hope  that  the  schools  will  play  any 
part  in  abolishing  war.  We  must,  of  course,  with  teach¬ 
ers,  include  superintendents,  supervisors,  principals,  all 
w'ho  have  any  part  in  controlling  the  influences  that  shall 
affect  the  child.  We  have  in  mind,  then,  that  teachers, 
school  officials,  all  educated  adults,  shall  be  reached  thru 
the  teacher  training  institutions,  colleges,  or  universities. 
Nor  need  any  fear  that  we  are  proposing  to  “hand  out” 
ready-made  thoughts  to  be  received  and  accepted  without 
question.  Exactly  no;  what  we  contemplate  is  such  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  pertinent  facts  as  that  the  truth  will  carry  its 
own  conviction.  Upon  an  impartial  investigation  we  are 
content  to  rest  our  case.  What  point  of  view  then  may 
we  expect  our  teachers  to  get  as  a  result  of  impartial  study? 

First,  that  wars  are  not  inevitable.  This  we  have  per¬ 
haps  already  sufficiently  discust.  We  cheerfully  admit 
that  human  nature — that  is,  human  nature  at  birth — has 
not  changed  for  many  thousands  of  years  and  we  are  not 
expecting  human  nature  in  this  sense  to  change  in  any  near 
future.  But  psychology  is  with  us  in  teaching  that  fighting 
(to  kill)  and  still  less  modern  warfare  are  so  far  from  being 
ineradicable  that  the  burden  of  proof  lies  the  other  way. 
Rivalry  is  inherent,  but  not  warfare.  And,  as  was  further 
pointed  out,  private  murder — whether  as  private  vengeance 
or  duelling — has  been  practically  eliminated  from  modern 
civilization,  altho  in  its  way  far  more  firmly  fixed  in 
human  nature  than  is  modern  warfare.  Moreover,  our 
teachers  must  understand  how  it  is  our  social  heritage  from 
the  past  that  mainly  leads  people  to  war.  If  they  under¬ 
stand  this,  they  will  know  better  how  to  counteract  its 
evil  tendency. 

Next,  I  should  have  our  teachers  understand  the  inevita¬ 
bly  continuing  character  of  social  integration.  The  in¬ 
dustrial  revolution  began  on  a  new  scale  the  bringing  to¬ 
gether  of  people  in  larger  and  larger  aggregates.  As  the 
home  and  work  shop  gave  way  to  the  factory,  so  this,  in 
turn,  is  being  joined  with  others  in  greater  combinations. 
These  enlarging  agencies  of  production  sell  over  wider  and 
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wider  areas  to  ever  larger  and  larger  numbers.  An  in¬ 
creasing  stream  of  inventions  bring  to  consciousness  an 
ever  increasing  number  of  wants.  Means  of  communica¬ 
tion  and  transportation  keep  pace  so  that  the  morning’s 
paper  give  us  the  news  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  while 
the  daily  life  is  increasingly  dependent  on  distant  parts 
of  the  earth  for  the  products  that  are  to  sustain  it.  Men 
are  thus  brought  together  in  ever  greater  and  greater  aggre¬ 
gates  by  a  process  which  at  the  same  time  increases  the 
number  of  respects  in  which  each  is  dependent  upon  others 
for  the  satisfaction  of  constantly  increasing  wants.  In¬ 
tegration  and  aggregation  go  hand  in  hand.  And  the 
tendency  is  ever  growing.  Unless  civilization  goes  to 
pieces,  we  face  an  inevitable  and  unending  process  of  inte¬ 
gration.  As  the  seven  little  kingdoms  of  earlier  Britian  had 
to  unite  in  time  into  the  Heparchy ;  as  Scotland  must  in 
time  unite  her  warring  clans  into  one  harmonious  whole; 
as  increased  travel  and  exchange  of  goods  and  means  of 

communication  must  make  one  nation  of  the  thirteen 
•  •  •  •  • 
struggling  suspicious  colonies ;  so  we  may  say  with  certainty 

that  the  round  world  is  bound  in  time  to  return  upon  itself. 
Uet  the  integration  continue,  and  sooner  or  later  the 
ties  that  bind  will  outgrow  the  forces  that  separate ;  and  the 
separate  nations  of  the  earth  will  realize  that  the  united 
welfare  of  all  demands  the  united  action  of  all.  The  be¬ 
ginnings  of  formal  joint  action  may  be  small;  but  the  be¬ 
ginning  is  the  most  difficult.  Continuing  inevitable  inte¬ 
gration  will  at  length  see  one  joint  compact  strong  enough 
to  ensure  order  even  in  the  face  of  sporadic  and  local  selfish 
antagonisms. 

From  this  point  of  view  it  will  come  to  be  seen  that  the 
notion  of  a  final  absolute  and  exclusive  national  sovereignty 
is  unworkable,  manifesting  itself  in  fact  as  truly  a  nuisance 
in  the  world  of  practical  affairs  as  it  is  vicious  in  the  moral 
world.  Is  a  nation  subject  to  the  moral  law?  Surely  none 
among  us  would  dare  say  no;  this  denial  was  our  chief 
complaint  against  Prussia.  If  the  nation  is  morally  bound  to 
order  its  affairs  so  as  to  respect  the  rights  of  other  nations,  then 
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the  notion  of  absolute  sovereignty  has  already  been  given  up. 
Mere  will  backed  by  power  no  longer  suffices.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  nation  as  truly  as  the  individual  man,  if  there  be 
disregard  of  the  rights  of  others,  may — nay,  must  on  moral 
grounds, — be  forced  to  respect  those  rights.  It  is  the  duty 
of  all  to  enforce  a  respect  for  the  rights  of  each.  The  effi¬ 
cient  means  of  enforcement  may  well  be  debated,  but  the 
right  and  duty  only  the  anarchist  can  logically  deny.  When 
the  practical  recognition  of  the  properly  limited  character 
of  national  sovereignty  has  come,  we  may  then  hope  at 
last  to  see  th^  end  of  the  selfish  exploitation  of  undeveloped 
nations,  so  provocative  hitherto  of  the  injustices  within 
and  of  wars  without. 

We  should  further  wish  our  teachers  to  see  the  utter 
fallacy  and  fatuity  of  competitive  armaments.  That 
they  are  provocative  of  wars  would  seem  most  evident.  If 
we  are  “adequately  prepared,”  our  chauvinists  will  easily  find 
excuses  to  use  the  shining  swords,  while  the  people  generally 
will  be  the  more  easily  persuaded  that  this  or  that  weaker 
nation  needs  to  be  taught  its  just  place  in  the  world.  As 
for  maintaining  peace,  surely  nothing  could  be  more  im¬ 
possible  and  self -contradictory  than  a  formula  which  bids 
each  nation  preserve  peace  by  providing  a  larger  prepara¬ 
tion  than  its  neighbors.  The  danger,  the  folly,  and  the 
waste  of  such  a  program  unite  with  the  preceding  considera¬ 
tions  in  demanding  an  international  compact  strong  enough 
to  limit  armaments  and  so  make  competitive  prepared¬ 
ness  as  unnecessary  in  its  appeal  as  it  is  unfounded  in  fact. 

But  our  teachers  will  have  to  understand  the  dangers 
inherent  in  our  position.  Some  among  us  would  make  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  nothing  short  of  a  selfish  imperialism. 
Hear  the  words  of  a  foremost  leader  in  our  national  Senate 
regarding  this  doctrine:  “Its  precise  character,  the  extent, 
method  and  time  of  its  application,  the  means  of  compelling 
its  observance,  all  are  matters  of  our  high  and  uncontrolled 
will  and  sovereign  prerogative.  We,  the  United  States,  can 
not  answer  to  any  one  else  in  respect  of  it.  We  use  it  when, 
as,  and  to  the  extent  we  need  it.  There  can  be  no  limitation 
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upon  it  except  our  requirements,  our  will  and  our  force 
of  arms.”  Could  the  position  of  Prussia  be  more 
adequately  .exprest?  Such  a  statement  is  necessarily 
an  affront  to  our  neighbors  in  the  countries  to  the  south 
of  us;  while  it  would  make  a  bully  of  us.  Not  all  of  our 
press  has  always  advocated  wise  international  policies.  A 
certain  group  of  papers  claimed  the  Cuban  war  as  its  own. 
The  published  life  of  John  Hay  makes  clear  his  belief  that 
the  war  was  both  unnecessary  and  avoidable.  The  interest 
that  certain  papers  have  taken  in  Mexican  intervention  is 
hard  to  reconcile  with  an  honest  desire  for  the  good  of  all 
concerned.  If  the  teachers  understand  how  such  propa¬ 
ganda  are  worked  they  will  be  better  able  to  prepare  the 
rising  children  to  resist  it. 

Again,  we  wish  our  school  people,  teachers  and  officials, 
to  place  at  its  right  valuation  military  training  in  secondary 
schools;  to  understand  that  physically  it  is  probably  in¬ 
ferior  to  other  types  of  exercise^  that  morally  the  military 
type  of  discipline  is  more  likely  to  be  bad  than  good,  and 
that  we  can  not  expect  such  virtues  as  respect  for  law  to  be 
developed  by  such  obedience  as  the  military  man  is  likely 
to  demand.  Those  who  understand  how  moral  habits  and 
ideals  are  built  will  hardly  lend  themselves  to  such  get-good- 
cjuick  schemes  as  some  are  claiming  for  military  training. 

A  most  important  part  of  the  teacher’s  equipment  in 
the  coming  years  will  be  to  understand  the  Great  War. 
How  its  deeper  causes  lay  in  a  vicious  world  policy,  of  which 
Ciermany  gave  only  the  worst  specimen ;  how  far  such  super¬ 
ficial  causes  as  the  wounded  and  endangered  prestige  of 
responsible  statesmen  could  conspire  with  national  selfish¬ 
ness  to  plunge  the  world  into  such  an  abyss ;  how  much  the 
war  cost,  in  treasure,  in  men,  in  misery,  then  and  now  and 
hereafter;  how  America  was  stirred  and  sustained  by  un¬ 
selfish  idealism;  how  we  hoped  and  planned  to  stop  wars. 
It  is  no  warped  or  one-sided  treatment  that  we  ask,  only  the 
full  facts,  the  really  significant  facts.  Granted  this,  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  our  teachers  and  leaders  will  burn,  as  America 
did  at  its  best,  to  abolish  war. 
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When  we  face  the  second  part  of  our  problem,  what  to 
teach  the  children,  the  difficulties  increase.  How  can  we 
teach  our  children  to  honor  our  men  in  their  personal  sacri¬ 
fices — which  were  great — ^and  yet  teach  the  horrors  of  war? 
How  shall  we  advocate  a  full  peace  program  and  yet  steer 
clear  of  partisan  disputes?  How  shall  those  who  believe 
that  wars  can  and  should  be  abolished,  avoid  an  improper 
propagandism  ?  The  answers  to  these  questions  are  not 
easy,  but  I  believe  certain  things  are  entirely  proper.  We 
can  teach  the  causes  of  the  war  and  its  results  in  a  way  to 
make  the  children  see  that  in  this  case  at  least  war  was  a 
wicked  shame  on  the  part  of  those  who  brought  it  on,  and 
a  calamity  unspeakable  for  all  the  countries  more  directly 
engaged.  When  it  comes  to  our  part,  I  believe  we  ought 
not  to  stress  over  much  the  atrocities  of  the  Germans — 
we  have  too  many  children  of  German  parentage  in  our 
midst,  and  we  must  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  world 
has  turned  its  back  on  this  frightful  past.  We  ought  to 
stress  to  the  utmost  limit  that  the  facts  allow  the  idealism 
which  animated  America  in  the  part  she  played  and  then 
lead  the  children  to  see  that  the  Armistice  only  rang  the 
curtain  down  upon  the  first  act  in  the  great  drama.  Our 
powerful  nation  must  help  the  world  to  see  a  better  way  to 
make  its  policies  and  settle  its  disputes.  The  unselfish 
mission  of  America  to  help  the  world  to  better  things  and 
lead  the  way — this,  I  think,  is  a  program  to  which  every 
teacher  may  and  must  give  his  every  effort. 

Next,  when  finally  we  have  settled  our  partisan  disputes 
about  the  League,  then  the  teachers  must  do  their  utmost 
to  make  it  work.  For  its  success  after  all  depends  most  on 
America.  Any  settlement  made  by  our  governments  now 
is  only  a  beginning,  only  the  framework,  as  it  were,  the  bony 
skeleton  of  a  solution.  The  attitudes  of  our  people  must 
clothe  this  skeleton  with  flesh,  give  it  sinews  of  strength, 
and  breathe  into  it  the  breath  of  life.  Our  partisan  dis¬ 
putes  have  left  our  older  people  divided.  A  created  cynicism 
has  brought  doubt  and  sometimes  mocking.  It  is  the  schools 
that  must  make  good  this  national  deficiency.  We  must 
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build  a  rising  generation  that  will  put  faith  and  zeal  and  suc¬ 
cess  into  this  hope  of  the  future.  The  reduction  of  arma¬ 
ments  they  must  look  forward  to  with  approval.  The  grow¬ 
ing  generation  must  understand,  too,  that  the  Teague 
must  and  will  grow.  I  need  not  say  that,  in  the  coming 
years,  as  we  teach  the  history  of  1919-1920-1921,  we  must 
not  stress  the  divisions  among  our  people  in  the  matter. 
Too  often  have  these  divisions  been  too  discreditable  to 
teach  to  the  young. 

There  are  certain  conceptions  which  our  children  should 
get  in  connection  with  our  topic.  First,  is  the  awfulness 
of  war.  Taking  care  not  to  overstress  this  especially  with 
the  very  young,  I  would  still  have  them  all — both  boys  and 
girls — arrive  at  a  vivid  conception  of  the  pain,  wounds, 
misery,  filth,  stench,  which  soldiers  must  endure,  not  over¬ 
looking  the  sorrows  at  home,  all  of  which  are  inherent  in 
war  itself.  Make  it  so  that  no  future  war  will  be  entered 
upon  lightly.  Second,  the  conception  that  wars  are  un¬ 
necessary;  if  we  only  do  not  blunder,  we  need  never  have 
another  war.  Third,  the  inevitable  social  integration  dis- 
cust  above  as  making  inherently  for  a  world  compact. 
This  will,  of  course,  be  suitable  only  for  the  advanced;  but 
I  believe  they  can  easily  grasp  it.  Fourth,  the  conception 
that  an  unlimited  national  sovereignty  is  a  practical  impossi¬ 
bility  and  a  moral  evil.  Fifth,  a  liberal  colonial  policy.  I 
should  never  use  the  word  Vown”  to  express  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  the  United  States  to  Porto  Rico  or  the  Philippines 
any  more  than  to  Alaska  or  the  District  of  Columbia;  be¬ 
cause  I  can  not  approve  the  ownership  of  some  men  by 
other  men.  Finally,  I  should  wish  to  build  the  conception 
that  imperialism  is  a  bad  thing.  If  we  have  control 
over  another  group,  it  should  be  as  trustees  for  their  better 
welfare  and  not  for  our  aggrandizement.  In  connection,  I 
should  particularly  stress  the  forward  move  in  the  world’s 
treatment  of  backward  or  disorganized  peoples  implied  in 
the  finer  conception  of  mandates. 

Moreover,  there  are  certain  ideals  that  we  should  seek  in 
season  and  out  to  build,  using  thereto  history,  literature. 
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geography,  games,  anything  that  will  help.  Space  and  time 
only  allow  me  to  name  some.  They  are,  I  hope,  self-explana¬ 
tory.  Fair  play,  the  square  deal,  especially  as  applied  to 
weaker  nations;  unselfishness  in  international  relationships; 
peaceful  processes  of  settling  disputes,  arbitration,  inter¬ 
national  law,  world  organization;  cooperation  to  the  com¬ 
mon  good,  reaching  up  to  cooperation  among  nations;  the 
mission  of  America  to  lead  to  better  things;  no  more  wars. 

In  addition  to  these  ideals  there  are  certain  attitudes, 
settled  ways  of  reacting  to  situations,  that  we  wish  to  build : 
an  interest  in  foreign  relationships,  worldmindedness,  a 
new  thing  for  us  on  this  side  of  the  water;  sympathetic  ap¬ 
preciation  of  other  peoples;  unselfishness  in  international 
affairs ;  a  national  conscience ;  sense  of  national  honor  (cleared 
of  its  all  too  frequent  militaristic  leanings).  Such  are  the 
attitudes  we  would  build.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss 
how  attitudes  are  built  ;  but  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
say  that  attitudes  grow  up  in  us  only  as  we  continue  to  act 
along  the  line  of  the  attitude.  We  can  thus  develop  world - 
mindedness  only  by  continually  taking  the  world  view  of 
questions.  And  so  with  others;  we  must  act  them  if  we 
would  build  them  up  in  us. 

It  is  clear  then  that  the  teacher  is  after  all  the  key  to 
the  situation.  If  we  are  to  succeed  we  must  have  teachers 
themselves  imbued  with  the  proper  spirit  and  attitudes, 
possest  of  the  requisite  knowledge,  and  alive  to  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  the  school  offers  to  lead  the  children  into  like  spirit 
and  attitudes.  To  this  end  there  need  be  but  little  change 
in  our  present  curriculum  material,  perhaps  a  study  of  other 
nations;  in  history,  some  new  chapters  to  tell  of  the  great 
war.  When  the  League  question  is  settled,  we  must  add 
the  proper  documents  regarding  that.  With  the  older 
children  some  specific  attention  should  be  given  to  our  new 
international  relationships.  The  main  work  will  be  done 
in  connection  with  all  our  ordinary  school  work, — history, 
civics,  geography,  literature, — to  build  up  in  our  children 
the  requisite  information,  concepts,  ideals,  and  attitudes. 
What  we  do,  we  must  do  in  full  appreciation  of  the  many 
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difficult  elements  involved.  Democracy’s  schools  must 
avoid  partisan  propagandism,  but  they  must  undertake  this 
great  work  for  a  wider  democracy. 

William  Heard  Kilpatrick 

Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University 


IV 

CITIZENwSHIP  AND  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 


To-day,  as  never  before,  the  public  is  looking  to  the 
schools — and  particularly  the  high  schools — to  take  the  lead 
in  the  great  movement  of  Americanization  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  qualities  of  citizenship  in  the  young  men  and  women 
of  the  on-coming  generation.  Despite  many  laudable 
practises,  most  public  secondary  schools  are  not  systemati¬ 
cally  training  young  people  for  their  civic  responsibilities 
to  the  extent  or  to  the  degree  that  the  age  demands  or  that 
society  has  a  right  to  expect.  Good  citizenship  involves 
much  more  than  knowledge  about  government  and  vague 
notions  as  to  what  one’s  personal  rights  and  privileges  are. 
Good  citizenship  consists  of  being  able  and  ready  to  play 
one’s  full  part  in  the  cooperative  activities  of  community, 
state  and  nation.  It  results  from  a  combination  of  three 
factors,  namely,  (1)  altruistic  emotions,  (2)  correct  ideas, 
and  (3)  desirable  habits  of  response.  In  other  words,  senti¬ 
ments,  knowledge  and  will  are  the  ingredients  out  of  which 
good  citizenship  is  compounded.  To  be  sure,  each  of  these 
elements  requires  special  treatment  to  cause  it  to  yield  its 
best  contribution.  Thus  sentiments  need  to  be  translated 
into  convictions,  knowledge  into  principles,  and  will  into 
action.  Given  these  operations,  skilfully  performed,  good 
citizenship  must  inevitably  eventuate. 

The  specific  problem  for  the  schools  is:  How  can  this 
task  be  accomplished?  In  answering  the  query,  the  first 
conclusion  obviously  is  that  the  undertaking  is  not  the  work 
of  a  limited  or  exclusive  group  of  individuals.  It  surely 
does  not  rest  solely  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  superinten¬ 
dent,  the  principal,  or  the  teachers  of  any  given  depart¬ 
ment  of  instruction.  The  problem  involved  is  a  common 
problem.  It  challenges  the  best  thought  and  the  best 
efforts  of  the  entire  instructional  and  administrative  forces. 
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In  the  second  place,  it  is  clearly  obvious  that,  with  the  high 
school  constituency  as  varied  in  character  as  it  is,  no  single 
plan  of  procedure  will  be  equally  suitable  and  effective  with 
all  types  of  pupils.  Individual  differences  among  adoles¬ 
cents  are  pronounced.  Youths  are  unlike  in  respect  to  capaci¬ 
ties,  potentialities,  interests,  temperament,  ambitions,  knowl¬ 
edge,  experiences,  modes  of  reaction  and  many  other  quali¬ 
ties.  They  yield  to  treatment  in  a  manner  and  to  a  degree 
that  are  conspicuous  because  of  their  variabilities.  IVIore- 
over,  the  entire  educative  process  is  one  of  slow  develop¬ 
ment.  Hence,  it  follows  that  training  for  citizenship  must 
proceed  by  way  of  many  avenues,  must  be  couched  in  many 
forms,  and  must  find  applications  in  many  types  of  human 
reaction. 

Let  it  be  granted  at  once  that  ordinarily  it  is  difficult  to 
separate  completely  the  three  elemental  driving  forces  of 
the  human  spirit,  namely,  feeling,  intellect,  and  will.  Never¬ 
theless,  in  the  majority  of  human  experiences,  one  of  these 
factors  is  predominant.  Let  us,  for  the  sake  of  clear 
analysis,  segregate  them  here. 

First,  consider  the  problem  of  knowledge.  Less  than  a 
century  ago  the  German  philosopher,  Herbart,  was  preach¬ 
ing  the  doctrine  that  the  learned  man  could  alone  be  moral. 
For  him,  character— and  hence  citizenship — was  solely  a 
matter  of  ideas.  Knowing  what  was  advantageous  and 
right  guaranteed  that  the  knower  would  inevitably  do 
what  was  advantageous  and  right.  Common  sense  has 
everywhere  fully  disproved  the  doctrine.  Nevertheless, 
knowledge  is  power,  not  alone  in  shaping  material  ends 
,but  also  in  transforming  the  subjective  life  of  individuals. 
Hence,  the  first  requisite  for  good  citizenship  is  an  enlight¬ 
ened  mind — particularly  a  mind  enlightened  in  respect  to 
social  affairs  themselves.  For  several  decades  now  the 
study  of  man’s  relations  to  man  in  past  ages  has  found  a 
more  or  less  conspicuous  place  in  the  program  of  studies 
of  the  high  school.  And  this  is  well.  'History  forms  the 
background  upon  which  alone  can  be  cast  the  images  of 
contemporary  life  processes  among  the  members  of  the 
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human  family.  If  the  principle  of  evolution  be  accepted  as 
operating  in  the  realm  of  human  endeavors,  it  needs  must 
follow  that  the  social  institutions  and  agencies  and  relation¬ 
ships  of  our  own  times  are  but  the  outgrowth  of  similar 
social  factors  that  existed  in  an  earlier  day,  and  hence,  that 
in  order  fairly  to  comprehend  the  social  problems  of  our 
owm  times,  a  careful  study  of  the  origins  and  development 
of  those  factors  as  they  existed  in  a  more  elemental  stage 
is  desirable,  if  not  needed  necessary.  But  history  relates 
essentially  to  past  events.  Citizenship  concerns  itself  es¬ 
sentially  with  present  and  future  social  conditions.  Hence, 
it  follows  that  history  taught  merely  as  history  and  without 
constant  reference  to  current  social  problems  and  contem¬ 
porary’  social  institutions  is  likely  to  have  little  direct  value 
as  an  agency  in  civic  training.  Taught  with  constant  refer¬ 
ence  to  American  ideals  of  citizenship,  to  the  development 
of  free  democratic  institutions,  to  the  worth  of  being  free, 
and  to  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship  in  a 
free  democracy,  history  does,  of  course,  take  high  rank 
among  the  school  subjects  that  seek  to  yield  values  for  civic 
welfare. 

In  a  similar  way  literature,  science,  the  fine  and  prac¬ 
tical  arts,  and  doubtless  some  of  the  other  subjects  in  the 
curriculum  can,  and  should,  be  taught  so  that  incidentally, 
at  least,  impressions  regarding  the  individual’s  relationships 
and  responsibilities  to  the  state  are  made  emphatic.  Teach¬ 
ers  of  these  subjects  who  do  not  consciously  aim  to  make 
their  classwork  yield  large  social  values  are  missing  enviable 
opportunities  and  need  to  be  awakened  to  a  keener  sense 
of  their  own  obligations. 

But  neither  history  nor  the  other  traditional  subjects 
of  the  curriculum  are  the  best  adapted  to  yield  the  services 
here  being  sought.  My  plea  is,  therefore,  that,  in  addition 
to  all  these  branches  of  instruction,  there  be  provided  other 
separate  and  distinct  courses  dealing  specifically  with  man 
in  his  social  relations  now  and  here.  Among  such  courses 
are  Community  Civics,  Elementary  Political  Science,  Ele- 
mentaiy’^  Sociology,  Elementaiy^  Economics,  and  Elemen- 
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tary  Industrial  Geography.  Community  Civics  and  Ele¬ 
mentary  Political  Science,  in  the  sense  of  a  study  of  govern¬ 
mental  forms,  have  already  in  most  schools  an  assured 
place,  but  the  other  branches  mentioned  have  not.  And 
yet  tme  citizenship  involves  relationships  of  many  other 
sorts  than  governmental.  Indeed,  government  touches  the 
average  citizen  in  a  specific,  direct  way  but  rarely.  On 
the  other  hand,  social,  economic,  and  industrial  problems 
press  hard  upon  all.  The  questions  of  man’s  economic 
needs,  the  modes  of  production  and  exchange  of  economic 
goods,  and  the  multiplicity  of  allied  problems  such  as  those 
relating  to  money  and  banking;  interest,  wages  and  rents; 
capital  and  labor;  transportation;  taxation — all  these  and 
scores  of  others  enter  into  the  every-day  experience  of  most 
citizens.  How  can  men  and  women  be  expected  to  assume 
proper  attitudes  towards  these  matters  unless  they  be  in¬ 
formed,  and  how  shall  they  know  unless  they  be  taught? 
Likewise,  the  more  strictly  social  questions  of  domestic 
unhappiness  and  divorce,  poverty  and  crime,  alcoholism 
and  insanity,  immorality  and  greed,  ugliness  and  squalor, 
disease  and  death,  confront-  one  at  nearly  every  turn  in 
life’s  course  of  activities.  How  can  one,  therefore,  be  truly 
a  good  citizen  if  he  remains  in  ignorance  of,  or  in  indiffer¬ 
ence  to,  the  causes,  preventives  and  remedies  of  these 
social  ills! 

To  argue  that  Sociology,  Economics,  Political  Science, 
Industrial  Geography,  are  college  subjects  and  can  not 
properly  be  taught  in  the  secondary  school  is  to  beg  the 
question.  Any  subject  can  be  taught  to  a  normal  being  at 
almost  any  period  of  his  life,  provided  only  that  it  be  pre¬ 
sented  simply  enough.  To  paraphrase  the  famous  dictum 
of  Cassius:  The  fault,  dear  friends,  is  not  in  the  subject 
matter  but  in  ourselves  and  our  methods  that  we  are  under¬ 
lings  as  teachers  and  in  the  world  of  active  affairs.  Surely 
if  we  accept  the  judgment  of  one  of  the  old  Greek  philoso¬ 
phers  who,  one  being  asked  what  studies  a  man  should  pursue, 
when  young,  replied,  “those  that  he  will  use  when  he  is 
older,’’  then  most  emphatically  the  social  studies  in  a  ver>' 
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greatly  expanded  form  are  entitled  to  conspicuous  places  in 
the  secondary  school  curriculum.  Moreover,  just  be¬ 
cause  they  are  so  valuable  in  the  training  for  citizenship 
/  “it  should  be  the  explicit  understanding,”  (to  quote  from- 
a  recent  report  of  a  sub-committee  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Secondary  School  Principals)  “that  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  social  studies  is  to  be  magnified  at  the  expense  of 

I  English,  Mathematics,  languages,  and  even  Natural 

I  Science.” 

'  While,  therefore,  the  social  sciences  as  distinct  branches 
of  instruction  must  be  given  larger  scope  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  secondary  school  curriculums,  nevertheless,  as 
previously  stated,  they  must  not  be  expected  to  carry  the 
entire  burden  incident  to  giving  information  and  training 
regarding  citizenship.  Every  subject,  even  the  most 
logical  and  formal,  has  its  human  elements,  and  can  be 
made  to  explain  and  interpret  some,  at  least,  of  the  recurring 
social  problems  with  which  good  citizenship  is  destined  to 
be  eternally  grappling.  It  is  our  task,  as  teachers  of  those 
subjects,  to  see  that  such  material  is  not  neglected. 

But,  as  I  have  already  sought  to  bring  out,  mere  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  problem  of  citizenship  is  insufficient  to  guar¬ 
antee  in  pupils  correct  attitudes  and  relationships  towards 
public  affairs.  It  therefore  follows  that  the  second 
necessary  step  in  training  for  citizenship  consists  of 
the  employment  of  such  processes  as  will  fire  the 
human  spirit  with  altruistic  zeal.  Here  the  problem 
takes  on  new  elements,  and  enlarges  its  scope  mightily.  No 
longer  can  it  be  regarded  solely  as  a  classroom  problem 
and  be  solved  by  the  several  classroom  teachers  working 
separately  and  independently.  Tho  each  individual  must 
continue  to  assume  responsibilities  for  his  own  groups  of 
pupils,  the  school  authorities  acting  in  a  corporate  capacity 
must  now  be  called  upon  to  take  large  control.  Emerson 
once  declared  that  “the  only  way  to  have  a  friend  is  to  be 
one.”  Similarly,  the  only  way  to  inspire  enthusiasm  and 
zeal  in  others  is  to  be  enthusiastic  and  full  of  zeal  one-  ‘ 
self.  No  doubt  teachers  who  sincerely  express  sentiments 
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of  loyalty  to  just  causes  and  otherwise  exhibit  attitudes 
and  interests  toward  human  endeavors  of  real  significance 
do,  by  those  very  acts,  inspire  desirable  emotions  of  citizen¬ 
ship  in  the  hearts  of  their  proteges.  But,  in  addition  to 
these  personal  influences,  other  forms  of  emotional  appeal 
are  surely  needed. 

Among  the  special  agencies  that  can  wisely  be  employed 
to  attain  the  ends  sought  are:  (1)  the  school  assembly  or 
auditorium  meetings,  in  which  stimulating  talks,  stirring 
music,  and  inspiring  readings  of  choice  literary  material 
are  given;  (2)  the  representation  of  serious  social  condi¬ 
tions  and  social  needs,  together  with  the  appropriate  pro¬ 
cedures  for  bettering  them,  exhibited  by  means  of  dramatics, 
pageantry,  stereopticon  slides,  and  moving  pictures ;  and  (3) 
actual  visits  by  pupils  under  supervision  of  their  teachers 
to  localities,  institutions,  and  agencies  that  reveal,  in  con¬ 
crete  forms,  conditions  and  practises  that  challenge  the 
interests  and  attention  of  all  good  citizens.  I  know  of  no 
superior  agencies  to  these  to  develop  the  spirit  of  good  will 
among  high  school  boys  and  girls.  The  adolescent  period  is 
essentially  a  period  of  emotional  development.  Impressions 
made  at  this  time  are  likely  to  become  permanent  and  to 
constitute  the  foundational  forms  upon  which  the  adult 
attitudes  toward  life  shall  rest.  The  assembly  or  audi¬ 
torium  exercises  in  particular  can  be  made  of  almost  infinite 
value,  simply  because  they  are  so  easily  manipulated,  per¬ 
mit  of  such  frequent  employment,  and  lend  themselves  to 
such  varied  forms  of  appeal.  It  is  probably  true  that 
more  significant  life  decisions  have  been  effected  by  means 
of  the  chapel  or  assembly  exercises  than  by  all  of  the  class¬ 
room  recitation  meetings  combined.  The  high  school 
that  does  not,  therefore,  make  large  use  of  this  powerful 
character-making  instrument  is  missing  golden  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  help  train  the  on-coming  generation  for  the  responsi¬ 
ble  duties  of  citizenship. 

Especially  important  in  this  connection  is  the  subject 
of  music.  It  would  be  strange,  and  certainly  unfortunate, 
if  the  new  emotional  life  which  the  war  fired  and  which  found 
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expression  so  noticeably  in  this  form,  both  vocal  and  instru¬ 
mental,  are  not  perpetuated,  and  are  not  turned  to  use  in- 
deepening  and  venerating  the  spirit  of  democracy.  Funda¬ 
mentally,  people  live  in  their  emotions,  and  perhaps  no 
art  has  so  refining  an  influence  on  the  emotions  as  has 
music.  “I  care  not  who  makes  the  laws  of  a  nation  if  I 
may  write  its  songs,”  is  a  dictum  which  has  sounded  dow'ii 
thru  the  ages.  vSentiment  is  more  powerful  than  logic  or 
courts  of  law.  Music,  as  a  weather-vane  of  sentiment,  has 
recently  shown  its  effect  in  patriotic  mass  meetings,  in 
training  camps,  in  the  leisure  hours  of  cantonment  life,  on 
marches,  in  trenches,  in  the  battle  charges  themselves. 
How  almost  sacred  have  recently  become  America,  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner,  the  Marseillaise,  the  Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic,  Keep  the  Home  Fires  Burning,  There's  a  Long,  Long 
Trail,  and  scores  of  other  songs.  Can  the  subject  of  music 
ever  again  be  left  in  neglect  in  the  public  schools?  The 
echoes  of  the  war  seem  to  reply  “Impossible!” 

Lastly,  there  is  the  obligation  on  the  high  schools  to  see 
that  knowledge  and  sentiments  relating  to  citizenship  are 
translated  into  habits  of  conduct.  “Faith  without  works  is 
dead,”  said  vSt.  Paul  years  ago.  Knowing  w^hat  is  good 
to  do  and  wishing  for  its  adoption  will,  obviously,  insure 
nothing  in  the  way  of  improved  personal  or  national  charac¬ 
ter.  The  way  to  learn  to  do  is,  not,  as  the  old  adage  had  it, 
merely  to  do,  but  it  is  assuredly  to  think  and  feel  and  then 
to  do.  Perhaps  at  present,  training  for  citizenship  in  the 
public  schools  finds  its  weakest  factor  just  here.  Adoles¬ 
cents  are  peculiarly  concerned  with  action.  It  fascinates 
them,  it  challenges  them,  it  pleases  them.  And  yet,  only 
rarely  does  the  high  school  furnish  a  sufficient  number  and 
range  of  activities  to  permit  all  types  of  minds  to  partici¬ 
pate  actively  in  citizenship-building  experiences  that  are 
adequate  in  extent  and  variety.  The  correction  of  this 
fault  must  be  the  next  reform  in  the  organization  and  ad¬ 
ministration  of  secondary  education. 

At  the  present  time  whatever  direct  training  is  provided 
in  the  high  school  under  this  heading  is  found  in  general  in 
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connection  with  the  regular  school  discipline,  athletics,  the 
school  paper,  certain  literary  and  debating  clubs,  and  oc¬ 
casional  student  organizations  of  a  social  character.  No 
doubt  much  of  the  training  that  comes  thru  these  agencies 
is  exceedingly  valuable.  It  tends  to  develop  qualities  of 
initiative,  cooperation,  and  obedience  to  established  rules. 
But  psychologists  inform  us  that  for  the  most  part  training 
is  specific,  and  hence  that  personal  qualities  thus  developed 
in  individuals  will  rarely  function  in  other  circumstances, 
unless,  at  the  time  the  learning  process  is  being  pursued, 
specific  connections  with  the  more  remote  activities  are  con-  y 
sciously  established.  This  being  true,  it  is  a  fair  question 
to  ask  whether  the  schools  are  to-day  employing  the  various  j 
collateral  student  organizations  to  the  extent  which  they 
might  be  employed,  and  whether,  thru  them,  they  are  se¬ 
curing  the  transference  of  general  powers  in  a  manner  that 
will  necessarily  contribute  to  the  solving  of  particular  social  , 
I)roblems  in  the  community,  state  and  nation? 

vSurely,  there  are  ways  of  exercising  pupils’  volitional  | 
powers  so  that  the  larger  social  ends  sought  may  be  reached. 
Among  these  are  the  various  types  of  student  self-governing 
agencies.  Granted  at  once  that  freedom  of  self  direction  in 
the  high  schools  is  securable  only  within  limits  and  must 
always  be  guided  by  the  larger  wisdom  of  adult  members, 
nevertheless  no  organization  in  the  school  probably  yields  j 
such  values  for  citizenship  as  do  the  student  councils,  1 
student  houses  of  representatives,  student  chambers  of 
commerce,  student  boards  in  control,  and  student  school-  i 
city  governing  bodies.  Thru  such  agencies  students  be¬ 
come  practised  in  enacting,  judging  and  administering  law, 
and  in  dealing  concretely  with  governmental  forms  and 
problems  that  are  different  from  those  of  the  larger  world 
of  adults  only  in  their  range  and  complexities.  No  school 
can,  in  my  judgment,  afford  to  be  indifferent  to  student 
organizations  of  these  sorts. 

Among  other  agencies  w'hich  offer  promise  of  almost 
unlimited  service  for  the  civic  training  of  youths  are  the 
Boy  and  Girl  Scout  Organizations.  Inaugurated  only  a 
little  more  than  a  decade  ago  these  two  agencies  have  to- 
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day  established  their  hold  upon  young  people  in  nearly 
every  portion  of  the  Union.  The  work  they  are  performing 
is,  too,  (so  far  as  it  can  be  judged  by  a  layman)  remarkably 
effective.  Nevertheless,  for  the  most  part,  the  local  organ¬ 
izations  are  obliged  to  rely  upon  voluntary  contributions 
to  meet  their  necessary  expenses,  and  upon  the  freely  given 
services  of  busy  men  and  women  to  assist  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  their  program.  But  the  Scout  organization  con¬ 
cerns  itself  with  boys  and  girls  of  the  early  adolescent  age, 
and  is,  therefore,  dealing  with  the  same  individuals  as  do 
the  high  schools,  and  the  continuation  schools.  Would  it 
not  be  feasible  and  advantageous  for  the  high  schools  now 
to  take  over  the  work  of  the  Scout  movement  and  incor¬ 
porate  it  as  a  part  of  its  regular  functions?  Scouting  has 
passed  the  experimental  stage.  All  that  it  demands  at 
present  is  a  chance  to  expand  and  deepen  its  influences. 
The  high  schools  thru  their  facilities  for  physical  training, 
places  for  social  and  business  gatherings,  athletic  fields  and 
gymnasiums,  are  admirably  fitted  to  cooperate  in  this  world¬ 
wide  movement.  Moreover,  thru  the  public  taxing  power 
given  to  the  school  authorities,  funds  for  the  hiring  of  scout 
masters  (whose  office  might  very  properly,  it  seems  to  me, 
be  merged  with  that  of  the  physical  trainers)  can  very  readily 
be  obtained.  The  school  equipment  could  likewise  be 
utilized  to  serv  e  the  needs  of  both  the  school  and  the  affilia¬ 
ted  organization,  and  the  benefits  to-day  being  enjoyed  by 
a  relatively  small  number  of  boys  and  girls  would  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  include  all  youths  of  the  adolescent  age. 

That  something  of  this  sort  is  being  done  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  is  evidenced  by  the  reports  from  the  1180 
secondary  schools  accredited  by  the  North  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  According  to 
these  reports  recently  made  651  high  schools  already  have 
the  Boy  Scout  organizations  in  connection  with  their  work, 
and  522  have  the  Girl  Scout  organizations.  Is  it  too  much 
to  hope  that  these  figures  may  mark  a  distinct  universal 
tendency  in  secondary  education  in  this  country? 

Among  the  obligations  which  a  scout  member  takes  upon 
himself  is,  as  is  doubtless  well-known  to  all,  the  obligation 
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of  performing  (as  the  code  expresses  it)  one  “good  turn” 
to  another  individual  daily.  Adapting  that  idea  to  the 
problems  of  community  welfare  and  to  the  matter  of  specific 
individual  training  for  the  duties  of  citizenship,  I  wish  to 
make  a  plea  for  the  organization,  within  each  high  school, 
of  a  Junior  Good  Citizenship  League,  one  of  whose  obliga¬ 
tions  on  its  members  shall  be  the  doing  of  at  least  one  good 
turn  of  a  community  nature  weekly.  Already  in  the  North 
Central  Association  territory  76  schools  have  pupil  organ¬ 
izations  which  are  styled  Civic  Leagues  or  some  similar 
name.  There  is,  however,  no  evidence  which  goes  to  show 
that  their  constitutions  include  any  definite, obligations  of 
the  kind  here  mentioned.  In  almost  every  school,  on  the 
other  hand,  group  action  is  occasionally  secured  when  com¬ 
munity  matters  of  an  emergency  type  are  forced  on  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  school  authorities.  Is  it  not  possible  and  de¬ 
sirable  that  the  occasional  interest  be  expanded  into  a  per¬ 
manent  interest?  May  not  much  of  the  philanthropic  work 
within  the  community,  matters  connected  with  public 
health  activities  centering  in  the  aesthetic  and  recrea¬ 
tional  affairs  of  the  city  or  town,  and  similar  quasi-public 
practical  problems  be  referred  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
high  school  and  to  be  dealt  with  by  them,  so  far  as  is  con¬ 
sistent  and  possible,  thru  the  organization  of  a  Junior  Good 
Citizenship  League?  Is  the  field  not  a  promising  one  for 
cultivation?  Is  not  the  harvest  to  be  garnered  from  it 
an  inviting  one?  Under  an  organization  of  the  kind  men¬ 
tioned  not  only  would  a  vast  amount  of  benefit  accrue  to 
the  local  communities  as  communities,  but  the  practical 
training  secured  by  the  members  of  the  League  would  be 
almost  invaluable  to  them.  The  success  and  worth  of 
any  such  undertaking  will  be  determined  solely  by  the  in¬ 
telligence  and  effort  that  we  older  ones  put  into  the  under¬ 
taking.  If  we  sow  sparingly,  we,  of  course,  shall  reap 
sparingly.  In  my  judgment,  however,  the  proposed  project 
has  much  merit.  Calvin  O.  Davis 

University  of  Michigan, 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 


THE  TRAINING  OF  AMERICANIZATION 
TEACHERvS 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  in  the  field  of  Americaniza¬ 
tion,  to-day,  is  the  training  of  teachers.  The  problem  re¬ 
solves  itself  into  three  phrases,  namely:  the  present  situa¬ 
tion  as  to  training  Americanization  teachers;  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  an  Americanization  teacher;  and  the  organization 
of  teacher-training  courses. 


In  1919  a  study  was  made  concerning  the  training  of 
teachers  for  Americanization  work.  It  was  then  found 
that  the  total  number  of  teachers  in  sixty-one  representa¬ 
tive  cities  engaged  in  Americanization  work  was  592,  and 
of  these  207  have  had  professional  training  of  day  school 
teachers  and  also  special  training  in  Americanization  work. 
The  fact  has  also  been  established  that  of  these  207,  157 
were  in  four  cities  out  of  the  sixty-one.  Thus  fifty-seven 
cities  reported  only  fifty  public  school  teachers  with  special 
training  for  the  work.’ 

Since  some  of  the  special  training  referred  to  above  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  “short-unit”  variety  composed  of  lectures  or 
conferences,  it  may  be  said  that  we  are  only  in  the  very 
])eginning  of  the  ‘  ‘re-training’ ’  stage.  F ew  colleges  or  normal 
schools  offer  any  work  along  this  line,  either,  as  shown  by 
the  Carnegie  questionnaires.  Those  that  do,  offer  courses 
of  short  duration  and  largely  along  the  “lecture”  method. 

The  institutes  held  lately  in  the  state  of  California, 
however,  are  exceptions  to  the  above  statement.  For  here 
we  use  not  only  lectures  and  reading,  but  also  observation, 
demonstration,  and  practise  work.  But  even  in  these  the 
courses  are  given  by  several  people,  each  presenting  the 
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phase  of  the  matter  about  which  he  knows  the  most.  The 
result  is  a  lack  of  unity.  The  course  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  one  individual  who  is  responsible  for  the  aims  and  funda¬ 
mental  points  of  view  and  the  other  lectures  should  be 
supplementary. 

Too  often  courses  of  study  in  this  work  have  been  handed 
down  by  college  professors,  who,  altho  authorities  on 
sociology,  anthropology,  or  racial  backgrounds,  may  them¬ 
selves  never  have  taught  an  immigrant  or  may  never 
have  been  in  contact  with  him.  The  successful  teacher, 
on  the  contrary,  must  be  one  who  teaches  thru  the  heart 
as  well  as  thru  the  head,  and  who  teaches  the  immigrant, 
not  merely  civics  or  English  according  to  a  successful  method. 
Therefore,  since  teaching  immigrants  requires  skill,  which 
must  be  imparted,  no  teacher  of  English,  however  skil¬ 
ful,  should  instruct  beginners,  who  himself  has  not  had 
close  contact  with  the  alien  in  the  classroom. 

The  majority  of  teachers  also  are  “day”  teachers,  who 
undertake  evening  classes,  in  addition  to  a  full  schedule 
of  work.  With  some  teachers  there  is  no  lessening  of  vital¬ 
ity  after  a  day’s  work.  With  others  there  is  a  tired  feel¬ 
ing  that  does  not  make  for  the  best  teaching.  This  teacher 
should  stay  out  of  the  work,  for  most  of  the  immigrants 
themselves  have  put  in  a  hard  day’s  work  and  need  a. teacher 
who  is  “alive”  and  full  of  enthusiasm.  Then,  in  addition, 
in  many  cases  Americanization  teachers  are  poorly  paid, 
even  more  so  than  regular  night  school  teachers,  altho  their 
work  is  far  more  specialized.  Too  many  people  without 
any  experience  or  pedagogical  training  have  attempted 
this  work,  just  because  they  could  speak  English.  Too 
often,  too,  teachers  hold  the  idea  that  they  can  teach  for¬ 
eigners  by  the  same  methods  that  they  can  teach  modern 
language  students.  The  two  are  very  different  in  method, 
for  one  is  for  cultural  or  disciplinary  reasons  and  the  other 
for  use.  Many  teachers  at  present  believe  that  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  English  or  civics  is  all  there  is  to  Americanization. 
In  fact  this  is  only  one  phase.  “Americanization  can  not 
be  given;  it  must  be  achieved  and  its  value  lies  not  so 
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much  in  its  possession  as  the  struggle  to  secure  it,  which 
makes  one  rich.”- 

II 

Such  is  the  condition  of  the  teaching  of  the  alien  at  present 
in  most  localities.  Of  course  there  are  the  exceptions,  but 
I  believe  the  above  criticism  of  it  is  a  justifiable  one.  Our 
problem,  then,  becomes  one  of  adequate  preparation  of 
the  Americanization  worker,  whether  he  be  teacher  of 
English  to  foreigners,  conductor  of  citizenship  classes,  or 
(in  California)  “home  teacher.”  What,  then,  are  the 
qualifications  of  an  Americanization  worker?  Since  the 
work  is  highly  specialized,  it  requires  a  teacher  of  special 
qualifications. 

One  of  the  most  important  qualifications  of  a  teacher  in 
this  field  is  his  ability  to  use  personal  persuasion.  He  must 
persuade  these  foreigners  to  buy  his  product.  He  must  be 
able  to  show  these  people  the  advantages  to  themselves  of 
learning  English  for  use.  He  must  be  able  to  convince 
the  alien  of  the  benefits  of  citizenship  in  our  country.  In 
a  word,  he  must  be  a  salesman.  The  Americanization 
teacher  must  be  a  person  of  unlimited  resourcefulness  and 
energy.  The  foreign  worker  is  usually  tired  and  weary 
when  he  comes  to  our  classes.  The  teacher  must  give  him 
the  “glad  hand”  when  he  arrives  and  when  he  leaves.  He 
must  mix  and  mingle  with  these  alien  people,  discussing 
the  problems  and  events  of  their  daily  activities.  The 
teacher  often  holds  these  thru  his  own  invigorating  person¬ 
ality  when  all  other  methods  have  failed.  A  third  quali¬ 
fication  is  that  the  teacher  must  be  fully  prepared  in  his 
subject.  He  must  be  able  to  give  these  people  in  a  clear, 
forceful  way  those  things  which  the  alien  comes  for.  He 
must  be  absolutely  sure  of  his  ground,  for  the  alien  is  very 
quick  to  perceive  any  deficiencies  in  his  instructor’s  prepara¬ 
tion.  If  the  alien  does  not  get  what  he  comes  for,  he  will 
not  stay,  regardless  of  how  much  he  values  a  knowledge  of 
English. 

®  Proceedings  of  Americanization  Conference,  Bureau  of  Education, 
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The  teacher,  furthermore,  must  be  a  person  incapable  of 
discouragement,  for  many  discouraging  problems  arise  in 
this  work.  The  teacher  must  also  have  a  sympathetic  at¬ 
titude  toward  the  alien  which  does  not  take  on  the  form  of 
pity.  He  must  be  interested  in  many  of  the  interests  of 
the  foreign  born.  He  must  know  something  of  the  countries 
and  conditions  from  which  the  alien  came  and  what  this 
country  has  meant  to  him. 

Ill 

With  these  qualifications  in  mind,  our  next  problem  is 
the  training  of  the  Americanization  teacher.  The  teacher 
must  be  trained  in  the  needs  of  the  alien  and  how  to  meet 
these  needs  both  in  method  and  technique.  Two  types  of 
Americanization  workers  must  be  trained,— the  leader  or 
organizer,  and  the  teachers  of  immigrants  and  of  adult 
illiterates,  whether  in  industry,  home,  or  school.  In  pre¬ 
paring  a  course,  one  must  also  fit  the  needs  of  both  the 
teacher  already  in  service  and  the  one  just  preparing  to 
enter  the  field. 

Courses  can  be  given  by  state  or  local  educational  authori¬ 
ties,  by  universities,  by  normal  schools,  by  city  institutes, 
or  other  teacher- training  agencies.  The  universities  and 
colleges  should  train  leaders  and  organizers  in  American¬ 
ization  activities.  Courses  adapted  to  this  field  should  be 
given  as  part  of  the  year’s  program  or  during  the  summer 
session.  They  must  give  first-hand  experience  in  teaching 
of  the  illiterate  and  the  alien,  and  should  equip  themselves 
to  handle  this  activity  practically. 

The  field  of  the  normal  schools  and  training  schools  is 
the  preparation  of  teachers  in  the  Americanization  work. 
It  should  be  a  part  of  the  year’s  work.  Observation  and 
practise  should  be  included  in  these  courses.  The  state  de¬ 
partment  should  organize  teachers’  institutes  to  aid  teachers 
already  in  service.  This  department  should  also  determine 
the  basis  for  certifying  teachers,  cooperating  with  the 
normal  schools.  They  should  likewise  furnish  assistance, 
thru  a  staff  of  experts,  to  small  communities.  The  state 
departments  should  from  time  to  time  investigate  and  re- 
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port  the  progress  of  training  of  teachers  for  Americaniza¬ 
tion  work.  The  federal  bureau,  finally,  should  be  a  clearing¬ 
house  from  which  bulletins  should  be  sent  out  giving  the 
latest  and  best  experiments  in  teacher-training.  The 
federal  bureau  should,  in  addition  to  assuming  leadership, 
furnish  money  for  the  w'ork. 

With  an  organization  for  teacher-training  along  these 
lines,  the  courses  could  be  made  to  fit  the  various  functions 
of  the  various  agencies.  They  should  be  adapted  both  to 
the  purposes  of  the  students,  as  well  as  the  needs  of  the 
community.  They  should  be  developed  along  flexible 
and  easily  adapted  lines  for  the  problems  of  Americaniza¬ 
tion  are  so  great  and  varied  no  stereotyped  course  would 
be  useful.  However,  the  following  course  may  be  offered 
allowing  for  various  adaptations  to  meet  local  needs: 

1 .  A  background  of  our  various  immigrant  peoples  should 
be  part  of  the  course.  This  should  not  only  include  the 
history  and  causes  of  immigration  to  this  country,  but  also 
the  conditions  that  the  alien  left  and  those  he  usually  finds 
in  America.  It  should  include  the  national  characteristics 
and  traits  of  immigrants  as  well  as  the  foreigners’  gifts  to 
America. 

2.  The  meanings  and  interpretations  of  Americanism 
and  Americanization  should  find  a  place  in  the  course.  Here 
the  development  and  growTh  of  the  Americanization  move¬ 
ment  should  be  undertaken.  A  discussion  of  our  ideals, 
customs,  and  citizenship  should  be  included.  Conditions 
favorable  and  unfavorable  to  the  Americanization  move¬ 
ment  should  be  studied. 

3.  Another  subject  of  the  training  course  should  be  the 
teaching  of  English  to  both  beginners  and  advanced  stu¬ 
dents,  as  to  method  and  technique.  A  comparison  of  for¬ 
eign  languages  wdtli  the  English  language  should  be  made.  A 
discussion  of  materials,  visual  and  phonographic  instruction, 
as  well  as  the  psychological  considerations  involved  in 
teaching  foreigners,  should  be  made.  The  organization  of 
home,  school,  and  factory  classes,  should  be  given  some 
attention. 
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4.  A  study  should  be  made  of  the  federal  and  state  plans 
of  Americanization,  as  well  as  pending  legislation  should 
be  undertaken.  Industrial  Americanization  should  be 
given  a  just  part  in  the  course. 

5.  Then,  too,  the  whole  subject  of  Americanization  of 
woman,  the  “home  teacher”  work,  and  the  community  co-  • 
operation  in  Americanization  work,  must  be  given  due  con¬ 
sideration. 

6.  The  qualifications  of  the  teacher  should  be  developed, 
as  well  as  the  training  of  the  worker,  in  the  sympathetic  at¬ 
titude  toward  the  alien.  The  whole  process  of  naturaliza¬ 
tion  and  the  training  in  privileges  and  duties  of  citizenship 
and  civic  and  personal  hygiene  should  find  a  place  in  the 
course.  Vocational  guidance  for  foreigners  is  an  important 
subject  here  likewise.  Race  amalgamation  and  methods 
of  assimilation  should  be  included  in  the  course  as  well  as 
the  study  of  nationality  and  language  itself.  Notable 
Americans  of  foreign  birth  should  be  dwelt  upon  also. 

7.  Field  work  forms  an  important  part  of  the  course. 
This  should  consist  in  visiting  police  courts  and  courts  of 
domestic  relations  involving  foreigners;  settlement  cases 
involving  immigrants;  visiting  foreign-speaking  societies 
and  neighborhoods;  as  well  as  practise  teaching.  At  least 
twenty-four  hours  of  practise  teaching  under  competent 
observation  should  be  required.  This  observation  can  well 
lie  conducted  by  a  system  of  “sitting  in,”  as  is  done  in 
Akron,  Ohio.  In  this  system  the  supervisor  “sits  in” 
various  classes  at  frequent  intervals.  The  purposes  of  this 
method  are  (1)  to  determine  the  methods  used  by  the 
teacher,  (2)  to  discover  his  good  qualities  and  to  urge  their 
capitalization,  (3)  to  correct  the  weak  qualities,  and  (4)  to 
balance  the  program  of  the  teacher  properly.  A  system  of 
practise  teaching  that  has  proved  successful  in  Alameda, 
California,  consists  of  first  observing  the  work  of  a  com¬ 
petent  teacher,  then  assisting  in  the  work,  and  finally  taking 
charge  of  the  class  under  the  observation  of  the  director. 

Robert  Floyd  Gray 


Ai^ameda,  California 


VI 

THE  FIRST  MISSIONARY  SCHOOL  OF 
AMERICANISM' 

There  are  two  vital  reasons  for  trying  to  stamp  out 
illiteracy  in  America,  namely,  to  aid  the  individual  to  be 
most  useful  to  himself  and  his  community  and  to  counteract 
Bolshevism.  In  the  southern  communities  there  is  practi¬ 
cally  no  such  thing  as  Bolshevism.  The  problem  there  is 
to  aid  the  illiterate  to  make  the  most  of  himself  in  order 
to  further  the  interests  of  his  community.  The  native  south¬ 
ern  white  is  of  good,  pure  American  blood,  and  he  has  been 
American  for  many  generations.  From  among  these  come 
about  fifty  per  cent  of  the  illiterate  soldiers  now  enlisting 
in  the  Army. 

As  is  pretty  well  known,  there  developed  out  of  the  World 
War  the  problem  of  dealing  with  the  illiterate  soldier,  who, 
during  the  emergency,  was  included  in  the  draft  and  who 
still  is  accepted  for  enlistment  in  the  regular  Army.  Up 
to  May  first,  1919,  the  Welfare  Organizations  assumed  the 
responsibility  largely  foV  the  teaching  of  English  to  these 
illiterates,  but  at  that  date  there  was  established  at  Camp 
Upton  the  first  Recruit  Educational  Center,  which  became  a 
definite  military  organization  designed  to  train  such  men  in 
the  rudiments  of  reading  and  writing  and  elementary  facts 
essential  to  becoming  a  useful  soldier.  There  gradually  de¬ 
veloped  a  program  which  provided  for  a  soldier’s  day,  one-half 
of  which  was  devoted  to  regular  military  activities  and  the 
other  half  to  classroom  instruction.  The  recruiting  agencies 
of  the  Army  set  out  definitely  to  encourage  enlistment  of  this 
type  of  man  with  the  view  to  making  the  Army  of  greater 
service  to  the  Country.  Enlistnient  for  this  school  was  first 
limited  to  the  Eastern  Department,  then  to  all  of  the 
United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  soon  was 
extended  to  the  whole  country. 

*  Since  the  above  was  written  six  other  missionary  schools,  modeled  after 
the  one  at  Camp  Upton,  have  been  established  by  the  War  Department  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States  and  the  Upton  School  has  been  moved  to 
Camp  Dix. 
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There  naturally  developed  an  antagonism  on  the  part  of 
a  number  of  old  Army  officers  to  this  innovation  because  it 
seemed  to  them  that  the  Army  was  receiving  an  inferior 
type  of  soldier  and,  because,  as  they  maintained,  the  Army 
was  spending  its  money  and  efforts  toward  doing  what  the 
public  schools  ought  to  do.  The  first  is  not  true;  officers 
receiving  those  who  have  been  trained  testify  to  the  high 
soldierly  qualities  of  those  men  coming  from  the  Recruit 
Educational  Center.  However,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  public  schools  are  largely  responsible  for  the  adult 
illiteracy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  objectors  to  this  Amer¬ 
icanizing  enterprise  by  the  Army  failed  to  realize  that  such 
an  activity  by  the  Army  would  be  a  tremendous  means  of 
awakening  the  state  and  local  authorities  to  the  needs  of 
establishing  better  schools.  Undoubtedly  the  Recruit  Edu¬ 
cational  Center  at  Camp  Upton  has  proved  in  this  respect 
a  wonderful  missionary  enterprise,  for  there  are  available 
numerous  data  to  indicate  that  the  state  and  local  com¬ 
munities  from  which  are  drawn  the  bulk  of  the  illiterate 
white  soldiers  of  long  time  American  blood,  have  suffered 
a  wounded  pride  upon  awaking  to  the  fact  that  the 
American  Army  had  to  do  for  their  young  men  what  they 
well  could  have  done,  and  well  know  they  ought  to  have 
done  for  these  men  themselves.  As  a  result  perhaps  of  the 
Army’s  activity  during  the  emergency,  as  ^  result  of  the  data 
gathered  to  show  the  tremendous  percentage  of  illiteracy 
among  pure  blooded  Americans,  and  because  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  and  effectual  execution  of  the  educational  program 
at  Camp  Upton,  most  of  the  states,  especially  some  of  the 
southern  states,  and  local  communities  are  spending  con¬ 
siderable  sums  of  money  to  improve  their  schools  and  to 
blot  out  adult  illiteracy.  Everywhere  in  the  United  States 
there  has  developed  a  zeal  to  make  every  man  and  woman, 
who  is  mentally  capable,  a  master  of  the  rudiments  of  the 
English  language.  Obviously  among  the  strictly  American 
type  of  illiterate  there  will  develop  thru  these  efforts  at 
education  a  keener  appreciation,  a  greater  enthusiasm  and 
a  deeper  respect  for  the  traditions  and  ideals  of  America. 
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One  hears  everywhere  the  term  Americanization,  which 
often  means  only  the  education  of  the  foreign  element  in 
America,  whereas  the  Army  school  at  Camp  Upton  has 
demonstrated  that  Americanization  refers  quite  as  well  to 
the  illiterate  man  who  is  of  strictly  American  blood.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  tremendous  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  respect  to  this  type  of  Americans.  Certainly  it 
is  a  travesty  on  the  public  school  of  this  country  that  so 
large  a  percentage  of  its  men  should  be  unable  to  use  the 
most  vital  tool  of  modern  civilization. 

Of  course  the  Army  has  reached  only  the  male  adult  il¬ 
literate.  The  proportion  of  female  adult  illiterates  must 
be  quite  as  great.  Therefore,  in  the  light  of  the  influence 
of  the  mother  in  the  home  and  the  community,  this  dis¬ 
tressing  condition  appears  all  the  more  appalling.  The 
hope  of  the  school  at  Camp  Upton  is  not  so  much  that  it 
will  train  a  few  thousands  of  these  illiterates  to  read  and 
write  English,  but  rather  that  it  will  use  these  few  men  as 
missionaries  to  arouse  among  the  home  communities  the 
wish  of  the  adults  to  learn  to  read  and  write  and  to  afford 
decent  opportunities  for  the  coming  generations  to  have 
reasonable  facilities  for  education.  With  this  in  mind,  the 
lessons  presented  in  the  Recruit  vSchool  at  Camp  Upton 
center  about  the  project  of  “a  letter  home  in  the  man’s  own 
hand  and  composition  at  the  end  of  two  weeks.”  The  later 
lessons  also  emphasize  writing  home  and  are  full  of  sugges¬ 
tive  statements  to  be  written  home  in  reference  to  the 
desirability  of  education  and  the  opportunity  to  come  there¬ 
with.  vSince  these  men  do  not  have  a  very  broad  mental 
content,  because  they  have  not  read,  they  naturally  catch 
up  these  suggestions  and  write  them  home.  Thereby  they 
unwittingly  spread  the  gospel  among  the  home  folk,  among 
whom  is  sown  the  seed  of  a  zeal  for  more  education.  These 
soldiers  at  the  Recruit  Educational  Center  likewise  write 
letters  suggestive  of  proper  sanitary  habits  with  which,  on 
entering  the  Army,  they  are  wholly  unfamiliar,  and  which, 
prior  to  their  letters,  were  unknown  to  their  folks  at  home. 
Following  are  three  samples  of  such  lessons. 
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My  Dear  Father: 

When  I  came  to  the  army  I  was  not  strong.  Now  I  can  drill 
all  day  and  I  have  gained  ten  pounds.  I  did  not  go  to  school  at 
home  but  I  go  to  school  in  the  army.  When  I  entered  the  army 
I  could  not  write  my  name.  Now  I  can  write  a  letter  to  my 
sweetheart.  I  have  read  a  few  letters  by  Theodore  Roosev^elt  to 
his  boys  and  I  want  to  learn  to  read  some  speeches  by  Woodrow 

Wilson,  President  of  the  United  States.  — ■ — - 

Dear  Nellie: 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  I  have  had  a  letter  from  you  and 
it  has  been  a  much  longer  time  since  I  saw  you  last.  I  made  an 
application  several  days  ago  for  a  furlough,  but  I  must  take  my  turn 
with  every  other  soldier.  I  think  it  will  not  be  very  long  before 
I  can  come.  I  would  like  very  much  to  see  you,  and  I  hope  you 
want  to  see  me. 

I  am  sure  you  will  find  me  looking  better  than  when  I  left. 
I  take  more  care  of  my  appearance  than  I  used  to  take.  I  have 
learned  to  brush  my  teeth,  to  keep  my  head  and  shoulders  up, 
and  to  keep  my  uniform  neat  and  clean.  I  wish  I  could  get  my 
teeth  to  look  as  clean  and  as  pretty  as  your  teeth.  When  I  come 
1  want  you  to  see  what  the  Army  has  done  for  me.  Nellie  I  still 

like  cake.  - 

Dear  Uncle  Abe: 

The  other  day  we  had  a  great  argument  in  the  class  room  when 
the  teacher  asked  us  to  name  the  greatest  American.  Jonah  said 
he  was  George  Washington,  Zobo  said  he  was  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Pedro  said  he  w'as  Theodore  Roosevelt,  but  Tom  was  sure  he  was 
Woodrow  Wilson.  When  the  recitation  was  ended  the  question 
was  not  settled  and  some  of  us  argued  it  that  night  in  the  barracks. 

We  have  read  some  of  President  Wilson’s  speeches,  and  we  want 
to  read  many  more  of  them.  We  also  want  to  read  T.incoln’s 
Gettysburg  speech. 

I  just  learned  today  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  poor  country' 
boy,  and  that  he  did  not  have  so  good  a  chance  to  go  to  school 
as  I  hav^e.  He  sat  up  at  night  and  learned  to  read  without  a 
teacher  after  he  had  worked  hard  all  day  in  the  field  or  in  the 
woods.  If  Abraham  were  living  today  I  am  sure  he  would  be 
proud  of  our  school  here,  and  he  would  be  proud  to  see  us  leam 
to  read  and  write  English,  for  he  would  know  that  is  a  hard  job. 

Mingling  with  these  fifty  per  cent  of  “American”  men 
are  the  remaining  fifty  per  cent  of  men  who  can  not  speak 
English.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  for  class  purposes  there 
would  be  some  advantages  in  segregating  all  the  illiterates 
here  in  two  groups,  English  and  non-English  speaking,  as 
had  been  tried  out  for  some  while,  such  a  method  of  classifi¬ 
cation  would  defeat,  and  actually  did  defeat,  the  very  pur- 
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pose  of  the  school,  namely  Americanization.  Indeed,  there 
had  grown  up  a  very  definite  gap  and  a  feeling  of  antipathy 
between  the  non-English  man  and  the  English  speaking 
man.  Men  of  limited  experience  and  educational  training 
which  most  of  these  men  possess  were  not  able  to  see  the 
reason  for  such  segregations,  and  naturally  thought  of  it 
only  in  terms  of  racial  and  national  differences. 

In  order  to  cement  the  two  groups  as  closely  as  possible 
and  to  illustrate  concretely  to  them  in  an  effectual  way 
that  Americanization  does  not  discriminate  between  lan¬ 
guages  and  races,  but  rather  that  it  emphasizes  the  equality 
of  opportunity  to  all ;  and  in  order  to  hold  out  to  the  men 
that  the  real  principle  on  which  the  American  Republic  is 
based  is  that  of  native  ability  of  the  men;  the  school  was 
recently  reclassified  by  the  writer  on  the  basis  of  intelligence 
*  rating.  Of  course  not  merely  from  the  viewpoint  of  Ameri¬ 
canization  has  the  advantage  of  such  classification  been  de¬ 
sirable,  but  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  learner  it  has  proved 
most  effectual.  The  men  on  entering  the  school  are  first 
classified  on  the  basis  of  their  literacy  as  to  grade.  Within  the 
grade  they  are  assigned  to  sections  in  accordance  with  their 
intelligence  rating  on  the  basis  of  the  Army  tests.  In  the  first 
grade,  for  example,  there  are  four  sections,  with  a  very 
bright  section,  a  very  dull  section,  and  two  other  sections 
between.  This  scheme  has  proved  very  satisfactory,  for 
the  men  of  the  best  section  can  advance  about  three  times 
as  fast  as  the  men  of  the  poorest  sections.  Furthermore, 
knowing  the  relative  intelligence  of  any  section,  the  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Education  can  measure  with  considerable  ease  the 
efficiency  of  the  teacher  of  that  section. 

Altho  the  non- English  men  of  the  school  have  had,  as  a 
rule,  certain  experiences  and  habits  that  have  differed 
slightly  from  those  of  the  typical  Southern  boy  who  repre¬ 
sents  the  American  type,  these  men  respond  to  the  type  of 
hurhan  appeal  and  suggestiveness  that  pervades  the  course 
of  study  in  about  the  same  manner  as  the  American  type. 
One  thing  is  certain,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  approximately 
fifty  languages  are  represented  in  this  school,  from  all  cor- 
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ners  of  the  earth,  and  that  many  of  these  men  before  com¬ 
ing  here  have  been  exposed  to  the  vilest  views  of  radicalism 
and  unrest,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  Bolshevism  in  the  school. 
The  men  speak  with  pride  of  America  and  they  hiss  with 
scorn  at  the  very  name  “Bolshevism”  or  “Soviet.” 

From  these  men — more  than  sixteen  hundred  of  them 
now — go  out  letters  to  their  home  folk  spreading  enthusiasm 
for  America  and  carrying  the  suggestions  which  are  caught 
up  from  the  classroom  thru  the  recitations,  and  thru  the 
lessons  which  are  built  upon  propaganda  for  America.  By 
such  means,  there  inevitably  is  being  sown  some  good  seed 
on  good  soil.  It  is  not  enough  that  every  American  should 
learn  to  read  and  write,  but,  while  learning  to  read  and 
write,  he  should  develop  enthusiasm  for  the  best  principles 
of  his  Country.  There  long  had  been  and  still  lingers  a 
belief  on  the  part  of  many  ardent  schoolmen  and  ethical 
teachers  that  there  can  be  developed  thru  means  of  prov¬ 
erbs  and  varieties  of  statements,  a  feeling  of  patriotism. 
In  other  words  it  has  long  been  assumed  by  many  that  to 
know  certain  facts  in  terms  of  words  is  to  get  a  feeling  for 
what  they  represent.  Of  course,  anybody  who  reflects  upon 
this  can  not  seriously  believe  it.  Virtue,  patriotism,  Amer¬ 
icanism  can  not  be  taught  by  mere  preachments  from  the 
teacher.  Only  when  there  is  an  emotional  reaction  called 
forth  can  there  be  developed  the  desired  results. 

It  should  be  noted  that  it  is  strictly  a  human  tendency 
to  build  up  a  defense  against  being  preached  to  and  that  it 
is  also  a  very  pronounced  human  tendency  to  like  to  preach. 
With  these  two  principles  in  mind  the  courses  of  the  school 
of  the  Recruit  Educational  Center  have  been  built  up. 
The  purpose  is  to  make  every  man  his  own  preacher,  so  that 
from  his  own  suggestions  he  will  feel  and  do  the  things 
desired  of  him.  He  will  then  become  so  enthusiastic  over 
this  that  the  suggestion  of  his  own  conduct,  communicated 
to  his  closest  friends,  will  be  caught  up  by  them,  and  they 
will  in  turn  become  effective  exponents  of  what  they  have 
chosen  to  believe.  A  large  number  of  letters  actually 
written  home  have  been  studied  in  the  school  with  a  view 
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to  determine  how  nearly  the  theory  upon  which  the  lessons 
here  have  been  written  have  proved  themselves.  The  re¬ 
sults  are  even  beyond  the  most  optimistic  expectations. 

Moreover,  writing  such  letters  not  only  develops  a  healthy 
attitude  toward  the  American  customs  and  ideals  but  stim¬ 
ulates  among  the  non-English  men,  as  well  as  among  the 
“American”  men,  a  zeal  to  learn  to  read  and  write.  There¬ 
fore,  every  illiterate  soldier  who  writes  home  becomes  a 
missionary^  and  in  most  cases  a  most  effective  missionary, 
for  universal  education.  Because  of  the  rather  highly  organ¬ 
ized  activities  in  the  local  communities  thruout  the  coun¬ 
try  to  offer  opportunities  for  education  to  adult  illiterates, 
this  missionary  contribution  by  the  War  Department,  thru 
the  Recruit  Educational  Center,  can  not  fail  to  be  of  greatest 
aid  to  the  home  organized  efforts  in  Americanization. 
Like  an  endless  chain,  the  first  missionary  school  of  Amer¬ 
icanism  at  the  Recruit  Educational  Center  has  spread  the 
gospel  of  real  America  thruout  the  country". 

Garry  C.  Myers 

School  of  Education, 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


VII 

DISCUSSIONS 

EDUCATION  VERvSUS  WAR 
On  the  skyline  of  Europe  ragged  clouds  at  midnight 
blotted  out  the  shuddering  moon.  War  clouds  went  leap¬ 
ing  across  the  livid  east;  when  the  flame  of  dawn  approached, 
the  world  awakened  to  one  of  the  bloodiest  conflicts  that 
it  had  ever  known.  “Der  Tag,”  long  toasted  by  military 
Germany,  had  arrived.  Cannons  roared  and  belched  forth 
their  molten  message  of  death.  WAR  desecrated  the 
heavens  above,  the  earth  beneath,  and  the  seas  under  the 
earth.  A  war,  the  horrors  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  de¬ 
scribe;  a  war  which  disregarded  the  sacred  rights  of  hu¬ 
manity  and  the  cherished  principles  of  international  law 
and  honor.  Education  caused  that  war!  Education  helped 
win  that  w'ar  1  Education  must  end — all  war ! 

The  world  war  was  the  result  of  an  education;  an  educa¬ 
tion  the  ultimate  aim  of  which  was  to  instil  into  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  a  noble  people  wrong  ideals,  ideals  which  led 
Germany  to  dream  of  world  supremacy  and  power.  This 
type  of  education,  sown  from  the  schools,  the  pulpit,  and 
the  press,  taught  that  world  conquest  was  justifiable,  even 
if  the  laws  of  humanity  had  to  be  ignored  to  attain  that 
end.  This  type  of  education  devised  new  means  to  kill,  to 
devastate,  to  conquer  and  to  destroy.  It  was  an  education 
which  taught  that  Germany,  as  a  nation,  had  a  God-given 
right  to  impose  its  culture  upon  all  nations  of  the  world. 

The  Prussianization  of  Germany,  with  the  ends  of  Ger¬ 
manic  conquest  in  view,  with  its  remorseless  hatred,  and  its 
savage  intensity,  was  fostered  and  nurtured  by  the  German 
schools.  A  Prussian  maxim  says,  “Whatever  you  would 
have  appear  in  the  life  of  a  nation,  you  must  first  put  into 
the  schools.”  Thus  arose  an  aggressive  and  ruthless  policy 
of  expansion,  which  was  used  as  a  tool  for  world  mastery. 
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The  children  of  the  German  schools  were  taught  to  cherish 
and  foster  a  dream  of  a  world  empire,  of  a  Germany  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  a  Germany 
glorifying  Prussia  and  the  House  of  Hohenzollern.  The 
German  people  were  taught  to  believe  that  a  war  was  to 
be  forced  upon  them,  that  their  Fatherland  was  in  great 
danger,  and  that  war  must  come  for  their  liberation.  Ger¬ 
man  boys  were  taught  to  believe  that  war  was  the  noblest 
expression  of  human  activity,  that  war  was  beautiful,  that 
war  was  the  Heaven  of  young  Germany.  Thus,  as  a  result 
of  a  nation’s  education,  Europe  was  plunged  into  the  blood¬ 
iest  conflict  of  its  history. 

Autocracy  sent  forth  her  challenge.  America,  educated 
in  the  principles  and  ideals  of  Democracy,  answered.  Be¬ 
cause  of  those  ideals  that  America  held  so  dear,  she  sent 
money,  food,  clothing — and  her  boys — all  that  she  had  and 
all  that  she  loved,  in  order  that  freedom  and  democracy 
should  not  perish.  Soldiers  died  for  a  cause,  born  on  the 
blood-stained  fields  of  Europe,  and  the  cause  of  that  war 
was  a  wrong  type  of  education.  Millions  of  lives  were 
sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  Democracy,  that  democratic  in¬ 
stitutions  and  free  people  should  not  perish,  and  from  the 
lips  and  hearts  of  humanity  came  the  cry,  “Would  that  this 
were  the  end  of  war!’’  To  us,  the  living,  is  left  the  unfin¬ 
ished  task  of  those  who  gave  their  lives  to  see  to  it  that 
their  sacrifice  was  not  made  in  vain,  and  this  task  is  to  end 
all  -war  forever.  To  attain  that  end  we  must  destroy  the 
cause  of  w^ar.  It  would  be  pitiful  indeed,  if  after  all  this 
bloodshed,  all  this  sacrifice,  there  should  still  remain  the 
possibility  that  such  a  war  might  have  to  be  fought  again. 
How  then  are  we  to  destroy  the  cause  of  war?  By  prepar¬ 
ing  the  citizens  of  to-day  to  solve  the  problems  of  to-morrow 
— the  problems  of  world  democracy — solved  thru  the 
foundation  of  all  free  government — the  public  school. 

The  world  was  involved  in  war  because  the  world  did  not 
prepare  for  peace.  Neither  the  horrors  of  war  nor  financial 
exhaustion  can  end  war.  Arbitration  has  failed  because 
those  who  made  the  laws  had  not  the  moral  integrity  to 
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uphold  them.  The  cry  has  been,  “Preparedness  for  War.” 
The  cry  now  is,  “Preparedness  for  Peace.”  Humanity  is 
looking  to  the  United  States  to  take  the  lead  in  the  abolition 
of  war.  The  insistent  hour  places  before  us  a  duty  to 
which  we  must  respond,  and  from  which  we  must  not  shirk. 
The  greatest  remedy  for  war  is  the  intelligent  education  of 
the  people.  Failure  in  this  spells  defeat  for  future  inter¬ 
national  democracy.  The  great  duty  then  before  us  is  to 
make  intelligent  citizens,  without  which  there  can  be  no 
true  democracy.  We  must  adopt  as  deliberate  a  campaign 
of  education  to  end  war  as  Germany  did  to  cause  war. 
This  campaign  of  education  must  reach  out  to  the  people 
thru  the  avenues  of  the  home,  the  press,  and  the  pulpit, 
radiating  around  the  foundation  of  education — the  public 
school. 

In  the  homes  there  must  be  sown  seeds  that  will  produce 
a  lasting  brotherhood  of  man.  The  home  must  be  thought 
of,  not  as  a  unit  in  itself,  but  as  part  of  a  larger  unit,  the 
state,  the  nation,  the  world.  In  the  home  there  must  be 
developed  ethical  standards  of  right  and  wrong,  of  fairness 
and  good-will  to  mankind  reaching  out  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  We  must  develop  the  individual  in  such  a  way  that 
he  will  become  a  part  of  a  unit,  which  has  for  its  motto, 
“I  am  my  brother’s  keeper.”  We  must  develop  humanity, 
thru  the  individual,  in  the  home,  and  in  the  school. 

We  must  make  an  intelligent  study  of  the  public  press, 
of  the  proper  interpretation  of  its  contents,  and  of  its  organ¬ 
ization,  explaining  to  the  children  the  influence  of  owner¬ 
ship  in  controlling  the  trend  of  public  opinion.  Pupils 
must  be  led  to  think  for  themselves,  rather  than  accept 
the  contents  of  the  press  literally.  We  must  demand  a 
public  press  that  prints  things  as  they  are,  freeing  itself  of 
the  influence  of  politics  and  syndicate  interests.  Thru  the 
press  we  must  arouse  the  intelligence  of  common  man,  so 
that  he  can  think  and  act  intelligently  in  the  light  of  recent 
events.  The  citizens  of  the  future  must  acquire  the  habit 
of  thinking,  not  only  as  citizens  of  their  own  country,  but  as 
citizens  of  the  world. 
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Thru  the  church  we  must  educate  for  peace.  There 
must  be  less  talk  and  more  action,  less  theology  and  more 
“living  up  to  the  principles  of  Christianity.”  It  is  not 
doctrine  and  theology  that  are  needed  to-day,  as  much  as 
it  is  creative  thinking  on  the  part  of  individuals,  that  will 
cause  them  to  recognize  the  real  brotherhood  of  man.  There 
must  be  a  reconstruction,  a  building  up  of  that  which  is 
lacking,  and  a  tearing  down  of  the  partitions  of  creeds  and 
sectarianism.  We  must  avoid  the  materialistic  trend  of 
Germany.  Germany’s  religion  was  a  religion  gone  wrong, 
of  a  double  standard  of  ethics,  one  for  the  individual  and 
one  for  the  state.  In  the  new  religion  to  come  the  ethics 
of  Christ  must  apply  everywhere.  We  want  a  religion 
presented  on  a  plane  that  common  man  can  follow  and 
apply,  a  religion  in  terms  of  life,  one  that  lives  with  the 
people.  We  want  a  religion  that  aims  at  the  destruction 
of  hate  and  the  instincts  which  man  shares  with  the  lower 
animals — the  instinct  to  kill.  We  must  have  a  religion 
which  teaches  the  practical  application  of  “Peace  on  Earth, 
Good  Will  to  Men.”  We  want  a  moral  equivalent  for  war. 
Then  will  the  citizen  of  to-morrow,  with  head  proudly  raised, 
and  shoulders  squared,  say,  “The  World  is  my  countr>"  and 
Mankind  are  my  brothers.” 

In  the  schools,  thru  literature  and  history,  we  must  teach 
new  concepts;  less  stress  must  be  laid  on  the  destructive, 
and  more  stress  on  the  creative  institutions.  We  must 
turn  to  creative  enterprises  and  social  undertakings  rather 
than  wars  and  campaigns.  We  must  educate  for  social 
service,  for  harmony  of  public  and  private  interests.  In¬ 
vention  made  the  world  a  neighborhood;  education  must 
make  the  world  a  brotherhood.  We  must  educate  not 
only  for  individual  success,  but  for  the  interests  of  society 
as  well  -  not  military  conquest,  but  educational  conquest. 
We  must  teach  the  children  the  essentials  of  true  democracy 
and  a  patriotic  reverence  for  their  country  and  its  ideals. 
We  must  teach  a  true  patriotism,  a  patriotism  that  stirs 
the  deepest  emotions  of  the  human  heart,  a  patriotism 
created  by  the  study  of  the  principles  of  true  citizenship. 
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We  must  teach  an  Americanism  that  will  maintain  peace 
by  intellectual  and  moral  preparedness.  Teachers  must 
feel  that  they  are  consecrated  now  as  never  before  to  the 
work  of  preparing  these  future  citizens.  Teachers  must 
arise  to  the  occasion  and  let  the  world  see  them  at  their 
posts,  at  the  altar  of  freedom,  and  teach  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  sacred  fires  of  patriotism  and  civic  righteousness 
will  be  forever  guarded.  As  education  in  wrong  standards 
has  caused  war,  so  education  in  right  standards  will  and  must 
end  war.  From  the  chaos  and  devastation  of  the  recent 
world  struggle  there  must  be  built  a  new  education,  there 
must  arise  a  new  citizenship  based  upon  universal  brother¬ 
hood  of  man.  Thus  will  education  become  an  antidote  for 
war.  Polygamy  and  slavery  have  been  abolished  thru  the 
education  of  the  people,  but  the  greatest  blot  on  civiliza¬ 
tion  to-day  remains — the  killing  of  civilized  men  by  men  in 
the  settlement  of  international  disputes,  yet  thru  education 
even  this  blot  may  be  removed. 

The  call  of  suffering  humanity  is  heard.  America  will 
answer.  Let  us  then  appreciate  the  inheritance  that  is 
before  us,  and  resolve  that  the  sacrifices  made  shall  but  be 
the  price  paid  for  a  higher  civilization  that  is  to  come, 
'riien,  when  the  great  Creator  shall  write  in  his  Record  of 
Records  a  list  of  great  and  Godlike  nations,  there  will  be 
found  in  that  glorious  assemblage,  one  nation  whose  emblem 
is  a  standard  consisting  of  forty-eight  stars  in  a  field  of 
of  blue,  thirteen  stripes  of  alternate  red  and  white,  red  for 
patriotism,  white  for  purity,  blue  for  peace,  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  of  Freedom — The  American  Flag.  To  such  an  end 
let  us  dedicate  our  services.  May  America,  first  to  appeal 
to  the  justice,  fairness,  and  intelligence  of  her  sister  nations, 
l)e  remembered  in  history  as  greater  than  Persia,  greater 
than  Macedonia,  greater  than  Rome;  yea,  greater  than  all 
the  conquerors  of  the  world.  Education,  will  then — have 
accomplished  its  mission.  Henry  C.  Wegner 

University  of  Wisconsin, 

Madison,  Wise. 
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LESSONS  IN  COMMUNITY  AND  NATIONAL  LIFE 

The  great  question  facing  the  schools  to-day  is,  “What 
can  we,  as  teachers  and  parents,  do  to  help  prepare  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  United  States  to  perform  their  part  as 
citizens  of  one  of  the  greatest  democracies  in  the  world?” 
During  the  last  few  years  the  schools  of  the  country,  as  well 
as  other  institutions  and  organizations,  have  undergone 
great  changes.  Many  of  these  changes  have  been  bene¬ 
ficial,  while  some  have,  no  doubt,  been  detrimental.  The 
various  functions  of  the  school,  however,  were  emphasized 
during  the  great  World  War  as  they  had  never  been  em¬ 
phasized  before.  People  realized  as  never  before  what  a 
great  democratizing  agent  the  public  school  system  is  and 
may  be.  We  have  learned  that,  in  order  to  maintain  and 
to  promote  our  national  aspirations  and  our  ideals  of  democ¬ 
racy,  we,  as  a  nation,  must  begin  at  the  bottom — with 
the  community — the  social,  political  and  economic  founda¬ 
tion  of  modern  society. 

During  the  school  year  of  1917-18,  the  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  in  connection  with  the  United  States  Food  Administra¬ 
tion,  published  a  series  of  lessons  in  Community  and  National 
Life.  This  material  has  something  more  than  a  mere  transi¬ 
tional  wartime  value.  The  plan  of  the  work  and  much 
of  the  material  furnishes  an  admirable  supplemental  course 
in  problems  of  citizenship.  For  this  reason  the  schools 
may  very  profitably  continue  the  use  of  these  lessons. 
There  are  many  schools  thruout  the  country  that  do  not 
know  about  these  lessons  and  consequently  do  not  have 
the  opportunity  of  using  them.  Others  have  heard  of  them, 
but  have  not  carefully  examined  them.  They  have  the 
idea,  that  the  material  was  arranged  primarily  for  wartime 
use,  and,  now  that  the  war  is  over,  believe  that  the  lessons 
are  useless.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  these  er¬ 
roneous  beliefs,  and  to  point  out  a  method  of  using  this  ma¬ 
terial,  that  this  article  is  written. 

The  following  plan  has  been  quite  successfully  used: 
The  subject  matter  of  the  leaflets  was  organized  under 
seven  main  topics  with  twenty-four  sub-topics.  This  divi- 
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sion  makes  it  possible  to  correlate  these  topics  with  his¬ 
tory,  civics,  geography,  and  English.  The  writer  used  the 
correlation  scheme  in  the  history  and  civics  classes.  Sec¬ 
tion  “A”  was  used  with  the  American  History  class,  in  the 
Senior  High  School;  Section  “B”  was  used  with  the  Com¬ 
munity  Civics  class,  in  the  Junior  High  School;  and  Sec¬ 
tion  “C”  was  used  with  the  American  History  class,  in  the 
Junior  High  School.  One  day  a  week,  usually  Friday,  was 
given  to  the  study  of  the  Community  Leaflets,  supplemented 
by  current  news  from  newspapers,  magazines,  and  other 
periodicals.  To  illustrate,  the  topics  on  transportation  in 
the  textbook  were  easily  supplemented  by  lessons  in  the 
leaflets,  and  articles  on  governmental  control  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  railroads  and  steamship  lines,  which  are  being  and 
will  continue  to  be  discussed  in  the  current  papers,  are 
worthy  of  attention.  Some  teachers  prefer  to  give  no 
separate  day  to  the  leaflets,  but  to  use  them  in  connection 
with  the  daily  textbook  recitation  as  the  opportunity  arises. 
There  is  a  possibility  that  in  using  this  method  the  teacher 
may  fail  to  give  the  emphasis  to  the  leaflets  that  their 
importance  warrants. 

The  treatment  of  the  subjects  as  outlined  above  made 
them  intensely  interesting  to  the  classes,  because  they  heard 
these  same  topics  mentioned  at  home  and  on  the  streets. 
They  knew  something  about  the  question  other  than  what 
was  given  in  the  leaflet  or  in  the  textbook.  This  encour¬ 
aged  them  to  think  over  and  discuss  the  questions  with  en¬ 
thusiasm.  These  recitations  gave  the  pupils  an  abundant 
opportunity  to  express  their  own  individual  ideas  and 
opinions,  which  made  the  Friday  recitations  very  popu¬ 
lar. 

As  one  looks  over  the  available  material  on  subjects  of 
this  kind,  one  is  struck  by  the  orthodox  treatment  of  the 
subject  matter.  These  topics  that  are  so  full  of  the  human 
element  are  treated  by  the  great  majority  of  writers  as  a 
strictly  impersonal  manner.  In  history,  principles  and 
movements  are  emphasized,  but  the  effect  upon  the  lives, 
homes,  ambitions  and  health  of  the  human  being  is  kept 
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in  the  background.  These  leaflets  have  as  their  major 
motive  the  “humanizing”  of  the  economic  and  political 
data  presented.  That  is,  the  social  side,  as  well  as  the 
strictly  historical  development  of  industry  and  constitu¬ 
tional  evolution,  is  discussed.  The  effects  upon  the  people 
of  these  great  economical  and  political  changes  are  noted. 
In  the  majority  of  the  textbooks  in  Civics  the  machinery 
of  government  is  treated  in  a  more  or  less  technical  and  un¬ 
interesting  manner.  The  pupil  is  expected  to  study  and 
understand  the  constitutional  powers  and  duties  of  the 
executive,  judicial,  and  legislative  branches  of  our  federal 
and  state  governments,  our  complicated  revenue  system, 
the  working  of  the  electoral  college,  and  other  subjects 
that  tax  the  more  mature  kinds  of  graduate  students. 
The  lessons  in  Community  Life  discuss  such  questions  as, 
“How  has  machine  industry  affected  the  workers?”  as  well 
as  “How  has  machine  industry  increased  our  industrial  im¬ 
portance  in  the  world?”  The  pupil  is  encouraged  to  work 
out  answers  to  such  questions  as  the  following;  What 
does  the  citizen  owe  his  community  in  regard  to  cleanli¬ 
ness,  precaution  against  disease,  obedience  to  law?  What 
does  the  community  owe  the  citizen  in  regard  to  pure  water, 
sufficient  light,  good  roads,  places  of  recreation,  etc.? 

Accompanying  the  organization  of  topics  as  given  below 
are  a  number  of  references  which  may  be  used  to  give  fuller 
discussion  of  some  of  the  topics  if  the  teacher  cares  to  do 
so  and  has  sufficient  time.  One,  two,  and  in  some  instances 
three,  recitation  periods  may  very  profitably  be  given  to 
the  “lessons.” 

OUTLINE  OP  A  COURSE  OP  TWENTY-POUR  LESSONS  IN  COM¬ 
MUNITY  AND  NATIONAL  LI  PE 

I.  Industrial  Character  of  Pioneer  Life. 

Lesson  1 .  The  Work  of  the  Pioneer  Parmer. 

Lesson  2.  The  Spinning  and  Dyeing  of  Textiles  in  the  Pioneer  Home. 
(ICspecially  wool  and  linen.) 

Lesson  .‘L  The  Methods  of  Transportation  and  Communication  in 
Pioneer  Days. 

References:  National  and  Community  Leaflets:  C-2;  C-27;  C-28: 

B-2;  \-2. 
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Coman,  Katharine:  Industrial  History  of  the  U.  S. 

Earl,  Alice  M.:  Home  Life  in  Colonial  Days. 

Tryon,  R.  M.:  Household  Manufacture  in  the  U.  S. 

Bogart,  E.  I.:  The  Economic  History  of  the  United 

States.  Chapters  III,  IV  and  XV. 

II.  The  Trend  of  Alodern  Industrial  Development. 

Lesson  1.  Inventions  and  Patents — Machine  Industry. 

Lesson  2.  The  Development  of  Typical  Industries, — Steel,  Packing, 
Textiles,  etc. 

Lesson  3.  The  Concentration  of  Industries  in  Certain  Regions;  Causes 
e.g.,  Gary,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Pittsburg,  St.  Louis,  New 
York,  etc. 

References:  National  and  Community  Leaflets:  C-9,  10,  11,  12. 

B-1,  6,  9,  12,  25. 
A-8,  24,  25. 

Burne,  D.  D. :  Story  of  Great  Inventions. 

Burton,  C.  P.:  Gary,  a  Creation.  Indep.  Vol.  70, 

pp.  337-345. 

Casson,  H.  W.:  Romance  of  Steel. 

Mason,  O.  T. :  The  Origins  of  Invention. 

Traps  of  the  Indians. 

Woman’s  Share  in  Primitive  Culture. 
Smith,  J.  .R:  The  Story  of  Iron  and  Steel. 

Bogart,  E.  L. :  Chs.  XI,  XII,  XIII,  XXVII,  XXVIII 

^Marshall,  L.  C.:  Industrial  Society.  Chs.  IV,  VII, 
X,  part  1. 

III.  The  Relation  between  Modern  Methods  of  Transportation  and  Com¬ 

munication,  and  Modern  Industrial  Development. 

Lesson  1.  The  Development  of  the  Railroad,  the  Steamboat,  the  Steam¬ 
ship,  the  Motor-Truck,  and  the  Aeroplane. 

Lesson  2.  The  Development  of  and  the  Economic  Importance  of  the 
Telephone,  the  Telegraph,  Ocean-Cable  and  Wireless. 
References:  National  and  Community  Leaflets:  C-1.  B-10.  A-26. 

Casson,  E.  N.:  The  History  of  the  Telephone. 

Cressy,  Ed.:  Discoveries  and  Inventions  of  the 

20th  Century. 

Davis,  J.  P.:  The  Union  Pacific  Railroads. 

Watson,  T.  A.:  The  Birth  and  Babyhood  of  the 

Telephone. 

Bogart,  E.L.:  Chs.  XXIV,  XXV. 

IV.  The  Importance  of  Capital  in  Modern  Industrial  Life.  Money  and 

Banking. 

Lesson  1.  Borrowing  Money  for  Modern  Industrial  Enterprises. 
Stocks,  Bonds,  Notes,  etc. 

Lesson  2.  The  Commercial  Bank  and  Modern  Industrial  Enterprises. — 
Lesson  3.  The  Service  of  Money,  the  Value  of  Money — in  the  Home,  in 
the  Community. 
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Lesson  4.  Private  vs.  Public  Control  of  Wealth. 

References:  National  and  Community  Leaflets:  C-22,  23,  24;  B-22, 

23; 

A-6,  20,  21.  22,  23. 
Hayward,  W.  R. :  Money,  what  it  is  and  how  to  use  it. 
Kirkpatrick  E.  A.:  The  Use  of  Money. 

Marshall,  Wright, 

and  Field:  Materials  for  the  Study  of  Elemen¬ 

tary  Economics.  Chapter  V. 
Bogart,  E.  L.:  Chapters  XVII,  XXVI. 

Marshall,  L.  C.:  Chapters  III,  V,  XIV. 

V.  Organization  in  Modern  Industrial  Life. 

Lesson  1.  Labor;  Trade  Unions;  Industrial  Unions. 

Lesson  2.  Employers’  Organizations — Main  types. 

Lesson  3.  Consumer’s  League  ;  and  Associations. 

Lesson  4.  Trade  Agreements  and  Arbitration. 

References:  National  and  Community  Leaflets:  C-18,  30;  B-29: 
A-1,  3,  17,  28,  29. 

Bogardus,  E.  S. :  An  Introduction  to  the  Social  Sciences. 
Labor  and  the  New 

Social  Order:  New  Republic,  Vol.  XIV,  2-16-’18. 

Bogart,  L.  L:  Chapters  XXIX  and  XXXI. 

Marshall,  L.  C.:  Chapter  IX. 

VI.  The  Social  Conditions  which  have  Resulted  from  our  Industrial  De¬ 
velopment. 

Lesson  1.  Concentration  of  Large  Populations  in  Large  Cities;  Causes; 
Results;  Problems. 

Lesson  2.  Women  and  Children  in  Modern  Industry — Legislation  con¬ 
cerning  them. 

Lesson  3.  The  Problem  of  the  Immigrant — economic,  social,  political 
and  educational. 

Lesson  4.  Employment  Agencies.  The  Problem  of  Employment.  How 
shall  the  question  of  unemployment  be  handled? — by 
Private  Agencies,  or  by  Public  Agencies — Local,  state, 
federal. 

References:  National  and  Community  Leaflets:  C-3,  20,  26,  29,  31, 

32. 

B-4,  11,  20,  28. 

A^,  9,  15,  27. 

Nolen,  John:  A  Good  Home  for  every  Wage  Earner. 

American  Civic  Association,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Abbott,  Edith:  Woman  in  Industry. 

Child  Labor  in  the 

U.  S.:  No.  1,  Child  Labor  Legislation  in  the 

U.  S.,  1915. 

Henry,  Alice:  The  Trade  Unions  and  Woman. 

Abbott,  Grace:  The  Immigrant  and  the  Community. 
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Andrews,  John  B.:  A  National  System  of  Labor  Ex¬ 
change. 

Weaver,  E.  W.:  Vocations  for  Girls. 

Bogart,  E.  L.:  Chapters  V,  X,  XVIII,  XXX. 

Marshall,  L.  C.:  Chapters  X,  XI — Part  II  and  III. 

VII.  Law  and  Order. 

Lesson  1.  The  Evolution  of  a  Legal  System. 

Lesson  2.  Federal  Administration. 

Lesson  3.  Municipal  Government. 

Lesson  4.  Citizenship  and  Government. 

References:  National  and  Community  Leaflets:  C-14,  17,  19. 

B-17,  18,  19,  13,  14, 
16. 

A-12,  13,  16,  17,  18, 
19. 

Other  References  which  treat  these  subjects  in  the  “modern”  method. 
Hughes :  Community  Civics. 

Ashley :  The  New  Civics. 

Magruder:  American  Government. 

Bruere:  The  New  City  Government. 

Young:  The  New  American  Government  and 

Its  Work. 

.Adams,  Henry  C.:  A  Description  of  Industry. 

J.  Freeman  Pyle 

U.vivERSiTv  OF  Chicago, 

Chicago,  Ile. 
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REVIEWS 

Education  for  democracy — By  Henry  Frederick  Cope.  The  Macmillan 

Company.  1920.  275  p. 

In  this  period  of  disillusionment  and  disappointment,  the 
aftermath  of  war,  it  is  cheering  to  find  a  confident  idealist. 
Mr.  Cope  sees  the  road  to  a  more  perfect  society  by  the 
path  of  education.  By  education  society  is  consciously  to 
shape  the  rising  generation  into  the  ideal  democracy. 
“Democracy  is  more  than  a  form  of  government;  it  is  a 
social  ideal,  a  mode  of  life  and  a  quality  of  the  human 
spirit;  therefore  it  can  not  be  imposed  upon  a  people;  it 
must  be  acquired.  Democracy  is  social  self-determination 
directed  toward  ideal  ends.  It  is  the  civil  organization  of  a 
common  good  will.  It  is  an  attitude  of  mind  which  holds 
that  the  highest  good  lies  in  the  good  of  all,  that  the  aim 
of  all  being  is  common  well-being.  It  is  a  faith  which  holds 
that  a  common  good  will  may  control  all  society.  It  is  an 
ideal  which  rises  in  the  minds  of  free  people  and  depends 
on  their  wills  and  their  wisdom  for  its  expression  in  social 
life.  Hence  it  has  a  fundamental  interest  in  education  as 
the  means  by  which  people  gain  vision,  develop  a  social 
will  and  organize  their  purposes  effectively.” 

Contrary  to  the  confident  assumption  of  most  Americans, 
we  have  not  yet  achieved  democracy.  “We  have  some 
democratic  institutions,  but  we  do  not  have  a  democratic 
order  of  society.”  “We  can  not  have  such  an  order  so  long 
as  society  permits  avoidable  injustices,  so  long  as  it  ex¬ 
ploits  the  weak,  builds  fortunes  for  the  few  out  of  the  ex¬ 
tremities  and  adversities  of  the  many,  permits  one  to  reap 
where  he  has  not  sown,  to  enjoy  riches  that  others  have 
earned  and  are  not  permitted  to  enjoy,  gives  larger  rights 
to  the  rich  than  to  the  poor  and  continues  to  regard  the 
child  as  largely  a  negligible  social  factor.”  .  .  .  “Democ- 
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racy  waits  for  a  generation  controlled  by  a  social  view  of  all 
life  and  by  a  common  social  good  will.” 

That  coming  generation  is  to  be  trained  not  only  for  gen¬ 
eral  culture  and  for  business  efficiency  but  for  social  think¬ 
ing  and  social  action.  For  this  purpose  the  young  people 
must  have  a  curriculum  made  up  of  subjects  chosen  for 
their  social  value.  The  subjects  must  each  be  taught  so  as 
to  realize  not  only  cultural  and  vocational,  but  spiritual 
values.  For  example,  mathematics  must  create  reverence 
for  the  immutable  laws  of  the  universe  and  also  in  its  prac¬ 
tical  applications  teach  honesty  and  fairness  in  social  rela¬ 
tions. 

More  important  than  the  classroom  studies  in  training 
for  democracy  are  the  discipline,  government  and  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  school.  “A  school  is  a  little  world.  It  is  the 
child’s  most  immediate  and  impressive  world.  By  Its  char¬ 
acter  it  is  determining  the  meaning  of  all  his  worlds.”  .  .  . 
“If  at  any  time  one  finds  that  kindness,  consideration  for 
others,  social  cooperation,  earnest  truth-seeking  and  con¬ 
scientiousness  of  social  standards  for  conduct  become  cur¬ 
rent  on  the  playground  and  amongst  student  groups,  it  is 
usually  safe  to  look  for  the  causes  in  ideals  which  have  grown 
out  of  actual  experience  in  school  work.”  .  .  .  “But  the 
value  of  all  organization  and  government  will  depend  on 
the  degree  to  which  it  arises  in  the  pupil’s  will.  In  this 
sense  it  must  be  self-government.”  .  .  .  “If  the  school¬ 
room  means  the  arbitrary  regulation  of  his  life,  then  social 
living  is  likely  to  mean  that  he  will  be  good  just  so  long  as 
society  succeeds  in  regulating  him,  in  keeping  an  eye  on 
him  and  a  rod  over  him.”  What  the  author  plans  for  the 
school  he  applies  also  to  the  college  in  a  more  advanced 
form. 

The  school  and  college  are  not  alone  to  be  held  responsible 
for  education  for  democracy.  The  author  develops  a  com¬ 
munity  program  in  which  a  part  is  to  be  played  by  the  home, 
the  church,  the  community  center,  and  a  community  coun¬ 
cil.  The  last  mentioned  is  to  be  an  organization  of  citizens 
to  coordinate  and  focus  all  other  activities  to  the  end  that 
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the  community  shall  consciously  train  itself  for  “the  real¬ 
ization  of  full  social  living.” 

Education  for  democracy  is  to  the  author’s  mind  a  pro¬ 
cess  of  moral  and  religious  training.  It  is  the  spiritual 
values  that  are  to  be  sought  in  the  school  subjects,  in  the 
school  activities,  in  the  education  afforded  by  the  home  and 
the  community  at  large.  The  book,  therefore,  becomes  a 
treatise  on  moral  and  religious  education.  The  author  so 
defines  democracy  and  social  living  as  to  make  them  equiv¬ 
alent  to  the  living  of  the  truly  Christian  life.  The  danger 
of  basing  his  theory  of  democratic  education  on  religion  is 
that  his  definition  of  religion  might  not  be  acceptable  to 
all.  Religious  education  suggests  church  and  creed,  as  he 
admits.  But  he  tries  to  frame  a  general  ideal  of  religious 
society  which  would  suit  everybody.  However,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  believe  that  mankind  has  yet  reached  the  stage 
where  it  can  accept  a  general  ideal  of  religion.  He  makes 
the  term  “spiritual”  interchangeable  with  “religious”  and 
that  is  what  he  really  means.  The  emphasis  on  the  spir¬ 
itual  side  of  education  is  sorely  needed  and  no  one  really 
spiritually  minded,  no  matter  what  his  creed,  can  fail  to 
be  moved  by  the  ideals  set  forth. 

The  feeling  which  overtakes  one  when  about  halfway 
thru  the  book  is  resentment  at  the  time  spent  in  order  to 
gather  the  author’s  ideas.  His  appeal  would  be  much 
stronger  if  it  were  spread  over  one  half  of  the  two  hundred 
and  seventy-five  pages.  One  returns  constantly  to  the 
same  idea  re-phrased  and  presented  in  a  different  connec¬ 
tion.  Such  repetition  of  thought  is  wearisome  and  is  waste¬ 
ful  of  the  reader’s  time.  Anyone  who  could  not  get  the 
idea  with  one  good  strong  statement  would  be  incapable  of 
the  resolution  to  read  thru  a  dozen.  There  is  no  index. 

If  the  reader  possesses  patience,  the  book  is  well  worth 
reading.  It  is  a  thoro  exposition  of  modern  educational 
ideals.  The  chapters  on  “The  Schools  and  Moral  Training,” 
“Spiritual  Values  in  School  Studies,”  and  “Spiritual  Values 
in  School  Activities,”  are  especially  interesting.  The  tedium 
of  the  way  is  much  relieved  by  the  author’s  felicity  in 
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phrasing.  Every  chapter  contains  quotable  passages.  “We 
train  youth  to  shun  the  split  infinitive  with  holy  horror,  but 
we  care  not,  educationally,  whether  they  separate  their 
neighbor’s  families  or  their  fortunes.  We  tithe  the  mint 
and  anise  of  dead  conjugations  and  neglect  the  living  prin¬ 
ciples  of  daily  conduct.  We  are  so  burdened  with  learning 
we  have  not  time  to  learn  to  live.”  .  .  .  “Democracy  is 
not  a  system  with  a  soul;  it  is  a  soul  which  works  out  its 
system.  Democracy  is  in  the  whole  what  man  should  be 
in  the  singular.”  “For  democracy  is  not  only  social  organi¬ 
zation  for  the  good  of  all,  but  social  organization  for  that 
end  as  determined  by  the  will  of  all  and  secured  thru  the 
work  of  all.”  Jessie  C.  Evans 

The  William  Penn  High  School  for  Girls, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Finding  a  way  out — By  Robert  Russa  Moton.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

1920.  295  p. 

How  slow  we  are  to  appreciate  the  power  of  simplicity. 
What  play  on  the  boards  to-day  is  more  bare  and  simple 
than  Drinkwater’s  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  yet  what  play  is 
more  moving  and  powerful?  The  reader  of  Dr.  Moton’s 
new  book  Finding  a  way  out,  whether  friend  or  critic, 
will  doubtless  have  a  sense  of  disappointment  as  he  reads 
the  opening  pages.  We  expect  a  great  deal  from  Dr.  Moton. 
His  topic  is  too  vital  to  be  trifled  with.  We  begin  to  read, 
and  we  find  the  simple  chronology  of  a  Negro  boy  and  his 
American  ancestors.  True,  the  story  is  interesting,  and  it 
grows  more  interesting  as  we  turn  the  pages.  But  we  do 
not  see  how  they  justify  the  title  of  the  book.  Yet  long  be¬ 
fore  we  close  the  book  we  are  gripped  with  the  revelation 
of  a  great  personality,  a  thrilling  situation,  and  a  com¬ 
pelling  philosophy.  We  follow  the  road  of  a  faithful  man’s 
life  and  find  it  is  the  way  out. 

The  power  of  the  book  lies  in  the  fact  that  Dr.  Moton’s 
life  not  only  represents  the  philosophy  which  he  proclaims, 
but  it  shows  the  process  of  the  development  of  that  philos¬ 
ophy.  In  depicting  his  own  way  out  he  shows  how  both 
his  people  and  his  nation  must  go  and  grow.  He  appears 
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almost  unconscious  of  his  own  change  of  views,  as  he  tells 
incident  after  incident  revelatory  of  that  change.  Son  of 
a  slave,  born  in  Virginia,  servant  on  the  plantation,  he 
grasps  the  opportunities  that  at  seventeen  make  him  choir 
leader,  Sunday  School  superintendent,  and,  but  for  the  good 
sense  of  his  mother,  candidate  for  the  legislature.  Thru 
good  fortune  he  goes  to  Hampton  and  begins  his  systematic 
education,  but  before  he  finishes  there  he  turns  aside  to 
remarkable  success  as  teacher  and  community  leader.  At 
Hampton  new  standards  fix  new  values  for  him.  Tending 
by  early  training  to  racial  and  local  limitations,  we  see  him 
grow  into  the  cosmopolitan.  Once  antagonistic  to  the  sing¬ 
ing  of  the  plantation  melodies,  he  learns  to  appreciate  their 
place  among  the  higher  things  of  culture.  Fearful  of  the 
capacity  of  his  own  people,  the  speech  of  Dr.  Washington 
converts  him  to  permanent  confidence. 

When  he  becomes  Commandant  at  Hampton  and  has  to 
deal  intimately  with  both  Negro  and  Indian  youth,  he  finds 
many  diversities  of  temperament,  but  surprizing  uniformi¬ 
ties  in  condition  and  prospects,  and  discovers  that  both 
races  “still  need,  as  do  some  other  races,  such  moral  and 
mental  discipline  as  will  fix  in  them  habits  of  obedience, 
order,  accuracy,  appreciation,  and  the  many  other  private 
virtues  the  habitual  practise  of  which  makes  the  man.” 
It  becomes  increasingly  clear  to  him  that  “the  ground  of 
racial  adjustment  lies  *  *  *  in  the  discovery  of  like¬ 
nesses  and  of  virtues  (common  to  both)  which  make  possi¬ 
ble  their  mutual  understanding  and  cooperation.”  His 
travels  abroad  make  him  realize  “for  the  first  time  that  the 
Negro  in  America,  even  the  most  backward  Negro  farmer, 
notwithstanding  the  unfairness  and  injustice  which  con¬ 
front  him,  lives  amidst  surroundings  much  more  encour¬ 
aging  and  hopeful  than  is  true  of  certain  classes  of  the  white 
race  in  Europe.”  *  *  *  *  “I  would  rather  be  a 
Negro  in  the  United  States  than  anybody  else  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world.” 

But  it  is  the  personal  relationships  with  great  souls  which 
came  to  him  largely  thru  public  interest  in  Hampton  and 
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Tuskegee  that  revealed  to  him  the  truth  which  he  has  more 
and  more  exemplified  in  his  life.  Hampton  always  preached 
the  necessity  for  the  reconciliation  of  both  races  and  both 
sections  of  our  country,  and  when  Dr.  Moton  left  Hampton 
to  succeed  Dr.  Washington  at  Tuskegee  in  his  inaugural 
address  he  used  these  historic  and  pregnant  words,  “Here 
met  the  three  elements — the  North,  the  South,  and  the 
Negro — the  three  elements  that  must  be  taken  into  ac¬ 
count  in  any  genuinely  satisfactory  adjustment  of  race  re¬ 
lations.”  Fundamentally  these  words  are  the  life  and  the 
message  of  Dr.  Moton — in  this  book  and  out — to  the  men 
of  his  day  and  generation.  His  is  the  message  of  concilia¬ 
tion,  of  cooperation,  of  belief  in  others,  of  optimism  of  the 
wisest  sort.  In  a  day  of  increasing  bitternesses  and  widen¬ 
ing  antagonisms.  Dr.  Moton  stands  for  the  principles  of 
charity  and  peace.  The  writer  of  this  review  is  so  deeply 
convinced  of  the  imperative  truth  of  this  point  of  view  that 
he  has  suggested  that  all  persons  who  agree  with  it  shall 
register  themselves  as  members  of  the  Triangle  of  Peace, 
which,  representative  of  North  and  South  and  Negro,  shall 
furnish  the  nucleus  for  the  spiritual  solution  of  the  great 
race  problem  of  the  United  States.  Dr.  Moton  in  this  book 
(as  in  his  life)  has  made  incarnate  the  principle  of  peace. 
The  book  is  one  of  the  significant  works  of  the  day.  It 
exemplifies  for  to-day  the  spirit  of  the  beatitudes  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Fayette  Avery  McKenzie 

Fisk  University, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Current  social  and  industrial  forces — Edited  by  Lionel  D.  Edie.  Boni  & 

Liveright.  1920.  393  p. 

A  few  years  ago  President  Bryan  of  Colgate  University 
recommended  the  introduction  of  courses  on  Current 
Historical  Forces,  with  the  purpose  of  acquainting  the 
students  with  some  phases  of  history  in  the  making.  It 
was  primarily  to  serve  as  a  textbook  for  one  of  these 
courses  that  Professor  Edie  collected  the  125  selections  which 
make  up  the  present  volume.  The  topics  illustrated  cover 
a  great  range  of  economic  and  social  interest,  such  as  prob- 
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lems  of  production,  the  price  system,  the  direction  of  in¬ 
dustry,  national  credit  and  taxation,  the  power  and  policy 
of  organized  labor,  proposed  plans  of  social  and  political 
reform,  the  criticism  of  the  existing  industrial  order,  and 
the  possibilities  and  promise  of  a  new  social  science.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Edie  has  laid  under  contribution  not  only  formal  re¬ 
ports  of  government  commissions  and  proceedings  of 
various,  conventions,  but  has  drawn  on  more  than  a  score 
of  well-known  authors  like  Wells,  Hobson,  Veblen,  Weyl, 
Laski,  Croly,  Eippman,  Wallas,  Dewey,  Robinson,  and 
Bertrand  Russell.  The  opinions  of  men  in  the  thick  of 
affairs  (Judge  Gary,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  Otto  H. 
Kahn)  find  a  place  beside  the  theories  of  the  “cloistered” 
students.  An  extract  from  President  Wilson  stands  side 
by  side  with  an  editorial  by  Alvin  Johnson.  The  aim  of 
the  book,  in  the  author’s  own  words,  is  “to  present  the  case 
of  those  who  believe  in  betterment.”  Or,  as  Professor 
Robinson  phrases  it  in  his  brief  introductory  recommenda¬ 
tion,  the  “anthology  forms  a  really  imposing  stock-taking 
of  current  speculation  upon  pressing  economic  quandaries.” 

Professor  Edie  has  shown  skill  in  the  selection  and  ar¬ 
rangement  of  his  material;  he  has  known  how  to  get  the 
meat  out  of  a  chapter  or  a  report;  he  has  brought  cumula¬ 
tive  evidence  to  bear  at  critical  points  on  important  ques¬ 
tions.  But  for  all  these  virtues  of  a  source-book,  his 
“anthology”  can  hardly  hope  to  fulfil  the  expectations  which 
he  has  for  it  in  the  preface,  namely:  “That  business  and 
professional  men  will  find  this  group  of  selections  service¬ 
able  as  a  kind  of  entering  wedge  and  center  of  exploration 
in  this  field  of  thought.”  The  very  form  of  the  book  is 
dissuasive  of  continuous  reading.  One  has  to  pass  rapidly 
from  style  to  style,  from  a  short  extract  to  along  one, 
from  a  formal  report  to  an  exquisite  bit  of  literary  satire. 
The  strain  of  constant  adjustment  and  mental  adaptation 
is  distracting.  The  intellectual  current  is  interrupted  by  a 
constant  make  and  break.  This  is  no  prejudice,  of  course, 
to  the  book  as  a  work  of  reference.  The  reader  who  knows 
what  he  wants  to  “look  up”  will  find  most  interesting  and 
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stimulating  extracts,  such  as  the  revelations  of  the  enormous 
war  profits  (p.  77),  or  the  statistics  of  recent  strikes  (p. 
214).  One  can  not  help  feeling  that  the  book  would  have 
been  improved,  however,  by  brief  introductions  to  the 
various  sections  and  especially  by  giving  the  dates  of  all  the 
books,  articles,  and  reports  quoted.  It  makes  a  good  deal 
of  difference,  for  example,  in  our  judgment  of  the  value  of 
an  extract  whether  it  was  written  before  or  after  the  war. 

The  whole  tone  of  the  book  shows  the  author’s  generous 
sympathy  with  the  illuminating  mission,  of  a  free  dis¬ 
cussion  of  all  the  “forces,  ideas,  and  ideals  which  underlie 
current  restlessness.”  He  regards  the  “radical”  not  as  a 
wanton  disturber  of  the  peace  of  society,  but  rather  as  the 
physician  who  realizes  the  diseases  in  the  body  politic  and 
seeks  the  remedy  therefor.”  He  would  have  sympathy 
with  that  “philosophe”  of  the  days  of  the  Enlightment  on 
France  who  said:  “The  conservatives  fear  us  as  the  robber 
fears  a  street-lamp.”  The  text  of  Professor  Edie’s  book 
might  well  be  a  sentence  of  Professor  Dewey’s  in  an  article 
in  the  New  Republic  of  April  6,  1918,  on  A  New  Social 
Science:  “The  exposed  myth  is  that  the  existing  social 
order  is  a  product  of  natural  laws  which  are  expounded  in  a 
rational,  a  scientific  way  in  the  traditional  sciences  of 
society.”  D.  S.  Muzzey. 

Columbia  University, 

New  York  City 

The  psychology  of  subnormal  children — By  Leta  S.  Hollingworth.  The 
Macmillan  Company.  1920.  288  p. 

The  book  of  Doctor  L.  S.  Hollingworth  on  The  psychology 
of  subnormal  children  is  exactly  the  book  that  workers  in 
this  field  have  needed. 

Classes  that  treat  of  the  problem  of  the  feeble-minded 
will  find  it  useful  for  a  textbook.  Its  primary  value  will 
be  for  those  engaged  in  the  practical  side  of  the  treatment 
and  control  of  subnormal  children.  The  author  states  that 
her  plan  is  to  help  those  teachers  of  “special  classes  for  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  subnormal  in  intelligence.  *  *  *  It  is 

addressed  primarily  to  them  (the  teachers)  rather  than  to 
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clinicians,  for  whom  the  majority  of  books  on  this  subject 
have  been  hitherto  especially  prepared.  The  discussion 
is,  therefore,  confined  largely  to  the  educational  psychology 
of  mentally  deficient  children,  with  relatively  slight  em¬ 
phasis  on  methods  of  identification  and  diagnosis.” 

With  this  in  mind,  the  book  takes  up  the  subjects  that 
are  necessary  for  a  firm  grasp  of  the  problem:  individual 
differences;  the  present  meaning  of  mental  deficiency;  the 
variations  within  the  group ;  the  mental  processes,  especially 
those  of  learning;  and  the  social  bearing  of  the  whole  problem 
of  the  feeble-minded  and  their  control. 

The  references  given  thruout  the  book  will  be  of  great 
service  to  anyone  wishing  to  go  more  extensively  into  the 
separate  topics.  For  all  except  the  specialist,  the  text  alone 
will  furnish  a  working  knowledge  of  all  the  points  of  value. 

One  chapter  that  the  teacher  should  study  carefully 
is  on  irregularity  of  ability.  While  it  does  not  analyze 
as  extensively  and  minutely  as  is  desirable,  it  offers  a  resume 
of  the  work  done  by  psychologists  in  this  field.  There  is 
room  for  more  constructive  work  than  is  here  presented. 
It  is  specific  enough  to  preserve  the  reader  from  the  fault 
of  believing  the  “mental  age”  to  be  a  diagnosis  equally  ap¬ 
plicable  under  all  conditions. 

Stress  is  also  laid  on  the  irregularities  of  the  learning 
process.  This  is  valuable  in  cases  where  the  teacher  has  had 
training  in  the  educational  psychology  of  normal  children. 
The  author  assumes  such  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  reader. 
In  such  space  as  is  given  to  this  chapter,  only  little  more 
than  comparisons  can  be  given. 

Since  this  book  is  for  the  use  of  teachers,  it  is  unfor¬ 
tunate  that  more  space  is  not  given  to  a  discussion  of  the 
schoolroom  situation.  This  is  touched  too  generally  for 
a  consideration  of  many  of  the  specific  problems  that  con¬ 
front  the  teacher.  Another  volume  is  needed  to  meet  this 
lack,  a  volume  that  will  give  more  illustrative  material 
from  the  standpoint  of  an  educator. 

Katharine  B.  Graves 

State  School  for  the  Feeble-minded, 

Faribault,  Minnesota 


IX 

NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Americanization  in  Probably  no  other  state  in  the  Union  has 
Pennsylvania  been  settled  by  peoples  of  wider  diversi¬ 

ties  in  race,  religion,  and  political  outlook  than  Pennsylvania. 
William  Penn  early  found  an  asylum  there  for  himself  and 
co-religionists,  and  speedily  opened  the  door  to  all  others 
in  the  world  seeking  a  peaceful  outlet  for  their  own  peculiar 
tenets.  Later  the  development  of  industries,  commerce, 
and  transportation,  and  the  growth  of  large  cities  have 
brought  in  all  racial  and  national  elements  not  previously 
known  to  the  state.  As  a  concomitant  of  her  history, 
Pennsylvania  has  always  been  hospitable  toward  every 
people  and  every  point  of  view.  This  toleration  has, 
however,  led  at  times  to  a  sad  absence  of  civic  standards 
and  homogeneity.  The  state  is  in  desperate  need  of  that 
process  of  assimilation  which  guarantees  the  full  functioning 
of  American  citizenship.  About  4.8  per  cent  of  its  people 
are  illiterate,  and  a  large  fraction  of  these  are  native-born, 
or  naturalized  citizens.  Assuredly  Americanization  can 
never  become  a  reality,  even  among  Americans,  when 
illiteracy  exists.  In  addition  to  illiteracy,  in  the  foreign 
phase  of  the  problem  there  is  the  more  serious  factor  of 
inability  even  to  speak  or  understand  English.  There  are 
over  two  hundred  thousand  persons  in  Pennsylvania  who  can 
not  speak  English,  and  considerably  more  than  one  half  of 
these  can  not  read  or  write  any  other  language.  Happily, 
as  in  most  of  the  states  where  progress  is  being  made  in 
education,  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  now  pos¬ 
sesses  facilities  for  attacking  this  serious  problem  thru  an 
Americanization  Bureau. 

The  Americanization  Bureau  came  into  existence  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  as  a  war  activity  under  the  State  Council  of  De- 
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fense,  and  has  recently  been  transferred  to  the  state 
education  office.  It  is  in  executive  charge  of  a  director, 
with  a  staff  of  assistants  especially  trained  for  the  field 
of  Americanization.  Work  in  most  communities  has  also 
been  begun  by  a  variety  of  other  agencies — social  welfare 
organizations,  patriotic  societies,  women’s  clubs,  racial 
groups,  and  religious  organizations,  and  the  national  gov¬ 
ernment  is  arranging  for  work  on  a  large  scale.  A  survey 
of  existing  Americanization  activities  is,  therefore,  being 
made,  in  order  to  avoid  duplication  of  efforts  by  the 
federal,  state,  and  local  agencies,  and  to  bring  about  a 
closer  articulation  of  interests.  It  is  planned  to  divide 
the  work  of  the  state  into  zones,  and  to  place  each  zone  in 
charge  of  a  supervisor,  whose  business  will  be  to  put  the 
state  plan  into  operation  thru  local  Community  American¬ 
ization  Councils. 

The  most  crying  need  in  all  communities  engaged  in 
Americanization  is  found  to  be  that  of  trained  teachers 
and  workers,  and  the  Bureau  intends  to  furnish  the  neces¬ 
sary  course  of  training,  without  cost,  to  all  willing  to  under¬ 
take  it.  A  state-wide  campaign  to  have  English  spoken 
everywhere  will  also  be  started  at  once.  While  English 
is  merely  a  tool  to  the  accomplishment  of  Americaniza¬ 
tion,  without  it  the  process  is  impossible.  A  similar  effort 
will  be  made  in  the  interest  of  instruction  in  citizenship. 
This  is  the  final  objective  and  the  most  difficult  phase  of 
the  program,  but  to  grant  suffrage  without  training  is  to 
jeopardize  democracy  in  America. 

Thus  Pennsylvania,  thru  its  new  Bureau,  is  planning  to 
utilize  every  available  agency  to  overcome  the  disadvantages 
of  its  peculiar  ethnical  and  social  history.  It  is  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  its  utmost  to  operate  a  continuous  campaign  thruout 
the  state  for  loyal  and  constructive  Americanization, 
and  to  make  its  contribution  toward  the  national  ideal  of 
American  patriotism.  But  while  these  steps  are  probably 
more  needed  in  Pennsylvania  than  in  most  states,  they  are 
typical  of  a  widespread  movement  thruout  the  Union 
toward  the  improvement  of  our  citizenship. 
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Progress  of  the 

Smith-Towner 

bill. 


In  an  issue  devoted  so  largely  to  American¬ 
ization,  we  are  happy  to  note  the  great  ad¬ 
vance  that  was  made  in  January  by  the 
advocates  of  the  Smith-Towner  bill.  The  House  Commit¬ 
tee  reported  the  bill  favorably  by  a  large  vote.  The 
vulnerable  points  of  the  bill,  which  were  in  the  past  fre¬ 
quently  attacked,  have  now  been  guarded  by  specific  amend¬ 
ments.  This  revision  was  made  in  order  to  harmonize  with 
the  work  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  House  and  Senate 
on  the  Reorganization  of  the  Administrative  Branch  of  the 
Government,  and  it  removed  the  most  vital  objections  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  opponents  of  the  bill.  The  amendments 
make  explicit  the  control  of  the  individual  states  over  courses, 
means,  and  methods  of  instruction.  To  Section  14  of  the 
bill  has  been  added  the  provision : 

“That  courses  of  study,  plans,  and  methods  for  carrying  out 
the  purpose  and  provisions  of  this  Act  within  a  State  shall  be 
determined  by  the  State  and  local  educational  authorities  of  said 
State,  and  this  Act  shall  not  be  construed  to  require  uniformity 
of  courses  of  study,  plans,  and  methods  in  the  several  States,  in 
order  to  secure  the  benefits  herein  provided.” 


The  other  change  in  the  bill  turns  over  to  Congress,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  President,  the  determination  of  the  transfer  to 
the  new  Department  of  the  agencies  now’  engaged  in  educa¬ 
tion.  Section  3  has  been  modified  so  as  to  read: 

“That  there  is  hereby  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  such  offices,  bureaus,  divisions, 
boards,  and  branches  of  government,  connected  with  or  attached 
to  any  of  the  executive  departments  or  organized  independently 
of  any  department,  as  Congress  may  determine  should  be  con¬ 
trolled  by,  or  the  functions  of  which  should  be  exercised  by  the 
Department  of  Education,  and  all  such  offices,  bureaus,  divisions, 
boards,  or  branches  of  government  so  transferred  by  Act  of  Con¬ 
gress,  shall  thereafter  be  administered  by  the  ijepartment  of 
Education,  as  hereinafter  provided.” 


As  our  current  issue  goes  to  press  it  is  still  too  early  to 
predict  whether  this  much  needed  legislation  will  be  had 
at  the  short  session.  As  stated  in  Notes  and  News  for 
December,  both  Congress  and  the  President  are  largely 
pledged  to  the  ultimate  passage  of  such  a  law,  and  the 
present  drift  of  sentiment  is  all  in  that  direction.  The 
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organization  of  a  national  committee  of  citizens  has  been 
brought  about  by  Dr.  George  D.  Strayer  as  chairman  of 
the  National  Education  Association’s  legislative  committee. 
This  layman’s  committee  consists  of  thirty-six  members, 
all  of  whom  have  accepted  the  responsibility  only  after  a 
careful  study  of  the  bill  and  of  the  arguments  pro  and  contra, 
and  have  undertaken  to  promote  its  passage  to  the  utmost 
of  their  ability.  The  committee  embraces  in  its  member¬ 
ship  such  prominent  business  men  as  Edwark  Bok,  Cleve¬ 
land  H.  Dodge,  A.  Lincoln  Filene,  and  Frank  Vanderlip; 
several  publicists,  such  as  George  Wharton  Pepper,  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Redfield,  and  Governor  Milliken;  literary  men,  like 
Henry  Bruere;  leading  labor  men,  like  Matthew  Woll,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  International  Photo- Engravers’  Union;  and  a 
number  of  influential  women,  including  Mrs.  Park,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  National  League  of  Woman  Voters,  and  Mrs. 
Winter  and  Mrs.  Jennings,  the  president  and  vice-president, 
respectively,  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs. 
The  New  York  Evening  Post  has  twice  of  late  advocated  the 
bill  in  a  vigorous  editorial,  and  evidently  means  to  make 
its  support  part  of  the  policy  of  the  paper.  Its  second 
editorial  closes  with  the  declaration : 

“The  Senate  debate  shows  clearly  that  even  those  who  are  op¬ 
posed  to  federal  aid  for  education  realize  that  a  long  series  of 
Congressional  Acts  has  definitely  established  the  principle  of 
federal  aid,  and  that  whatever  other  objections  may  be  urged  to 
the  Smith-Towner  Bill,  the  right  of  the  federal  government  to 
make  a  money  grant  to  the  states  for  education  can  not  be  denied.’’ 

It  is  well,  of  course,  not  to  be  unduly  optimistic.  The 
bill  has  powerful  enemies  and  Congressional  action  is  pro¬ 
verbially  slow.  Nothing  is  more  discouraging  than  to  have 
consummation  postponed  when  over-sanguine,  as  there  is 
a  natural  reaction  from  confidence  to  despondency.  It 
would  be  well  if  the  bill  could  be  passed  at  this  session, 
and  present  indications  are  most  hopeful,  but  if  it  should 
not,  there  is  no  reason  even  then  to  despair  of  its  eventual 
success.  By  the  time  this  number  of  the  Educational 
Review  appears,  the  present  fate  of  the  bill  will  be 
known. 
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Montana  According  to  the  Index  number  for  state 

maintains  school  systems,  a  report  of  the  survey  of 

her  record  certain  factors  in  public  educational  effi¬ 

ciency  prepared  last  year  by  Dr.  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  Montana 
has  eclipsed  all  other  commonwealths.  This  leading  repu¬ 
tation  for  allegiance  to  the  cause  of  public  education  was 
fully  sustained  by  the  citizens  at  the  polls  recently.  At 
the  November  election  the  people  of  Montana  voted,  by 
substantial  majorities,  in  favor  of  two  significant  financial 
measures  for  the  benefit  of  the  University  of  Montana. 
The  first  of  these  provides  for  an  annual  state  tax  of  one  and 
one-half  mills,  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  University.  The  companion  measure  authorizes  the 
issuance  of  state  bonds  for  three  million,  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  for  the  construction  and  equip¬ 
ment  of  necessary  buildings.  In  other  words,  Montana 
has  registered  her  will  to  expend  practically  twenty  million 
dollars  for  her  University. 

The  term  “University”  is,  however,  likely  to  prove  mis¬ 
leading  to  those  who  think  of  it  as  indicating  a  single  in¬ 
stitution,  or  even  to  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  France,  the  University  of  Georgia,  or  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  the  State  of  New  York,  as  the  title  of  a  system  of 
schools  rather  than  an  institution.  In  its  organization 
the  University  of  Montana  is  unique.  Under  the  provisions 
of  a  law  enacted  in  1913  the  several  state  higher  educational 
institutions — the  State  University  at  Missoula,  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  at  Bozeman, 
the  State  Normal  School  at  Dillon,  and  the  State  School  of 
Mines  at  Butte,  were  constituted  the  “University  of  Mon¬ 
tana.”  This  law  empowered  the  State  Board  of  Education 
to  appoint  a  Chancellor  of  the  University,  who,  under  the 
general  control  of  this  Board,  was  to  be  the  chief  executive 
officer  for  the  entire  new  University  organization.  The  first 
Chancellor,  Dr.  Edward  C.  Elliott,  who  was  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this  signal  victory  in  public  higher  education, 
assumed  his  duties  on  February  1,  1916.  This  form  of 
administrative  consolidation  came  as  a  result  of  many 
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years  of  competition  and  controversy  among  the  institu¬ 
tions.  It  represented  the  determination  of  the  state  to 
secure  harmony,  unity,  economy,  and  educational  effective¬ 
ness  for  the  state’s  higher  educational  system.  The  success 
of  this  experiment  in  the  field  of  higher  educational  organiza¬ 
tion  and  administration  will  certainly  be  watched  with 
interest  by  other  states  haying  a  similar  problem. 

In  common  with  all  such  institutions  in  new  states,  the 
University  has  found  its  chief  problem  to  be  that  of  ade¬ 
quate  funds  for  support  and  material  development.  Aside 
from  the  small  income  from  land  grants,  the  institutions 
were  entirely  dependent  upon  appropriations  made  at  each 
biennial  session  of  the  legislature  from  the  general  funds 
of  the  state.  Owing  to  the  constitutional  limit  of  state 
taxation,  the  appropriations  were  wholly  insufficient  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  rapidly  growing  institutions.  To 
meet  the  crisis.  Chancellor  Elliott  proposed  last  year  that 
there  be  initiated  the  two  laws  which  have  just  been  passed. 
The  result  of  the  election  was  the  climax  of  ten  months  of 
active  state- wide  campaigning  by  the  friends  of  education. 
The  entire  state  was  organized  and  the  assistance  of  prac¬ 
tically  every  civic,  commercial,  and  industrial  organiza¬ 
tion  enlisted.  Notwithstanding  the  diversions  of  a  heated 
political  campaign,  the  depression  following  the  war  and 
three  years  of  disastrous  drouth,  the  campaign  of  education 
for  education  was  victorious.  The  people  of  Montana  have 
translated  their  civic  ideals  into  tenns  that  can  not  be  mis¬ 
understood,  and  ^lontana  has  once  more  demonstrated  her 
claim  to  a  primary  position  in  public  education  among  the 
sisterhood  of  states. 


Progress  of  the 

international 

associations. 

ternationalism. 


Education  is  not  only  enlarging  and  Ameri¬ 
canizing  its  agencies,  but  is  becoming 
greatly  interested  in  the  development  of  in- 
This  is  most  evident  in  the  activities  of 


the  three  great  associations  organized  especially  for  the 
promotion  of  international  relations  in  education.  The  de¬ 
velopment  of  these  associations — the  American  University 
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Union  in  Europe,  the  American  Council  on  Education,  and 
the  Institute  of  International  Education — and  the  division 
of  functions  among  them,  were  described  in  Notes  and 
News  last  May,  and  four  months  ago  we  discussed  in  detail 
the  latest  work  and  publications  of  the  Council.  The  Union 
and  the  Institute  have  been  equally  active. 

Both  of  these  associations  have  cooperated  with  the 
Council  in  preparing  a  list  of  accredited  American  institu¬ 
tions  for  the  information  of  foreign  university  officials,  and 
later  have  collaborated  in  the  formulation  of  a  basis  for 
the  admission  of  holders  of  French  degrees  to  American 
colleges  and  universities.  In  cooperation  with  the  French 
High  Commission,  the  Institute  has  also  published  a  book¬ 
let  on  Opportunities  for  Higher  Education  in  France,  which 
contains  a  comprehensive  statement  of  admission  require¬ 
ments,  degrees,  courses,  fees,  faculties,  and  all  other  data 
necessary  for  the  American  student.  The  Institute  has 
likewise  published  a  similar  pamphlet  on  Opportunities  for 
Graduate  Study  in  the  British  Isles,  which  was  prepared 
by  Dr.  George  E.  MacLean,  Director  of  the  British  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Union.  And  now  Professor  Kenneth  McKenzie 
of  the  University  of  Illinois  is  preparing  a  statement  of  the 
same  sort  with  reference  to  the  Italian  universities,  with 
which  he  came  in  close  contact  when  he  was  Director  of 
the  Union  office  in  Rome  during  the  War. 

The  international  associations,,  especially  the  Institute, 
have  also  endeavored  to  keep  Americans  informed  con¬ 
cerning  fellowships  for  study  at  European  universities. 
The  problem  of  sending  our  students  abroad  upon  fellow¬ 
ships  is  a  difficult  one.  Foreign  universities  have  but  few 
such  foundations.  If  students  from  American  institutions 
are  to  study  abroad  with  this  aid,  the  fellowships  must  be 
financed  in  the  United  States.  The  most  generous  provi¬ 
sion  for  them  has  been  made  thru  the  foundation  of  the 
American  Field  Service  Fellowships,  mentioned  as  open  for 
applicants  in  Notes  and  News  of  our  January  issue.  At 
present  they  provide  for  twenty-eight  men  and  two  women 
students  from  the  United  States,  who  are  now  studying  at 
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French  universities.  These  fellowships  are  named  after 
men  of  the  American  Field  Service,  who  died  in  France, 
and  it  is  intended,  if  sufficient  funds  can  be  obtained,  to 
name  a  fellowship  in  memory  of  each  of  these  heroes.  The 
preference,  in  awarding  these  fellowships,  has  been  given  to 
men,  since  a  large  number  of  fellowships  and  scholarships 
are  already  offered  to  women  by  the  Association  of  Collegiate 
Alumnae,  and  since  the  French  Government  also  awards 
about  thirty  scholarships  available  only  for  women.  But  it 
is  hoped  that,  by  the  addition  of  funds  for  that  special 
purpose,  the  number  of  Field  Service  fellowships  open  to 
women  may  soon  be  increased. 

But  the  care  of  the  international  societies  has  not  ceased 
when  the  American  student  is  once  located  abroad.  Here 
the  specific  work  of  the  Union  is  begun.  In  various  Eu¬ 
ropean  countries  this  organization  has  maintained  offices  in 
convenient  and  accessible  rooms,  which  are  constantly  vis¬ 
ited  by  American  students  in  search  of  information  or  help. 
When  the  Secretary  of  the  Union  visited  these  headquar¬ 
ters  last  summer  he  found  that  during  the  year  237  students 
from  various  American  institutions  had  registered  at  the 
Paris  office,  and  385  at  the  London  office,  and  that  many 
thousand  letters  of  inquiry  had  been  answered.  Thru  the 
London  office  also  the  Union  has  assisted  in  the  placing  of 
26  American  students,  who  are  now  in  attendance  at  British 
universities.  In  view  of  the  pressure  upon  the  English  col¬ 
leges,  which  have  had  hard  work  to  find  room  for  English 
students,  this  number  is  encouraging,  and  will,  no  doubt, 
be  enlarged  considerably  in  the  future. 

The  flow  of  students  in  the  other  direction  has  been  less 
brisk.  But  the  Union  has  acted  as  intermediary  for  the 
Imperial  College  of  Science  and  Technology  of  London  in 
placing  four  graduate  scholars,  who  have  come  from  England 
and  are  now  working  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  Columbia 
University. 

Nor  are  the  services  of  the  new  international  organizations 
limited  to  students.  The  interchange  of  educational  thought 
between  Europe  and  America  has  been  promoted  thru 
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facilities  furnished  prominent  professors  of  each  continent 
to  visit  the  other.  A  definite  plan  has  been  adopted  by 
the  Institute,  to  provide  funds  for  meeting  the  traveling 
expenses  of  selected  professors  on  sabbatical  leave  to  and 
from  their  universities  in  the  United  States  and  different 
parts  of  the  world.  Lecturing  in  some  foreign  institution  or 
institutions,  whose  authorities  have  declared  the  visiting 
professor  and  his  subjects  acceptable,  form  part  of  the 
arrangement,  and  the  professor  is  further  required  to  report 
such  recommendations  as  his  experience  justifies  him  in 
believing  will  “develop  international  good  will  by  means 
of  educational  agencies.”  Likewise  the  Union  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  number  of  American  professors  engaged  in  research 
to  the  British  Museum  and  Public  Record  Office,  and  has 
been  able  to  make  arrangements  for  many  others  to  lecture 
in  English  universities.  Among  these  latter  are  Professor 
Brooke  Tucker  of  Yale,  who  is  lecturing  at  Bedford  College, 
London,  and  at  Oxford  University  on  English  Literature; 
Professor  Morris  of  the  University  of  California,  who  lec¬ 
tures  at  Kings  College  and  Westfield  College,  both  of  the 
University  of  London;  and  Miss  Morehouse  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota,  who  is  lecturing  in  the  Department 
of  Education  at  the  University  of  Manchester.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Institute  endeavors  to  keep  administrative 
authorities  of  American  colleges  and  universities  informed 
of  the  presence  of  visiting  scholars,  educators,  and  com¬ 
missioners,  in  order  that  they  may  be  secured  for  teaching 
engagements,  lectures,  and  commencement  addresses. 

Other  types  of  international  cooperation  in  education  have 
also  been  arranged.  During  his  visit  to  Europe  last  sum¬ 
mer  the  Director  of  the  Institute  met  for  this  purpose  with 
representative  bodies  in  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Bel¬ 
gium,  Switzerland,  and  Jugo-Slavia.  And  the  Institute 
has  already  received  visiting  delegations  from  Spain,  Rou- 
mania,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Chile,  Australia,  China,  and  Japan. 
At  the  international  labor  conference  the  French  repre¬ 
sentative  met  representatives  of  the  Law  School  of  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  to  consider  modifications  in  the  require- 
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ments  of  the  Law  Faculty  at  the  University  of  Paris  that 
would  enable  American  students  to  pursue  their  studies 
there  more  easily.  At  another  conference  representative 
Italian  residents  and  professors  of  Italian  in  our  principal 
universities  undertook  the  organization  of  a  society  similar 
to  the  Alliance  Fran^aise,  to  propagate  Italian  culture  in 
the  educational  institutions  of  the  United  States.  Thru 
still  another  conference,  which  was  representative  of  Mex¬ 
ican  education,  missionaries  and  American  educators  con¬ 
sidered  how  to  improve  the  organization  of  American  in¬ 
stitutions  in  Mexico. 

Thus  in  a  variety  of  ways  the  three  organizations  are 
striving  to  their  utmost  to  cultivate  every  possible  form  of 
international  relations,  and  to  place  all  their  facilities  at 
the  disposal  of  every  responsible  educational  organization 
having  international  connections  and  interests.  No  feature 
of  present  day  progress  in  education  is  more  effective  and 
promising. 

Student  But  there  is  another  factor  in  inter¬ 
ambassadors  national  rapprochement  that  might  easily 

be  made  of  even  greater  influence  than  that  exerted  by  our 
three  effective  societies.  It  is  found  in  the  large  body  of 
foreign  students  now  attending  American  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  These  young  men  and  women  naturally 
constitute  the  brainiest,  most  courageous,  and  progressive 
element  in  the  countries  from  which  they  come  and  to  which 
they  expect  to  return  after  they  have  obtained  their  higher 
training  in  the  United  States.  Our  standing  with  foreign 
nations  will  largely  be  determined  by  these  students.  It 
is  scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate  the  part  that  they  will 
play  in  giving  a  proper  understanding  of  America  to  the 
countries  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Australia,  and  South 
America,  for  our  colleges  have  drawn  hundreds  of  these 
brilliant  young  people  from  all  the  other  continents.  The 
important  contribution  they  will  make  to  international 
good  will  entitles  them  to  be  considered  as  “educational 
ambassadors.” 
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As  a  group  these  foreign  students  rather  excel  our  own 
in  loyalty  to  the  institution  they  are  attending.  Certainly 
their  appreciation  of  the  facilities  and  instruction  afforded 
them  and  their  devotion  to  the  professors  and  jealousy  of 
their  good  names  might  well  set  an  example  to  American 
collegians.  And  yet  we  have  been  shockingly  economical 
in  our  hospitality  to  them.  There  are  Cosmopolitan  Clubs 
in  all  large  colleges  and  universities,  but  their  meetings  are 
attended,  as  a  rule,  only  by  the  foreigners  themselves. 
Even  where  some  philanthropic  agency  maintains  an 
“international  house,”  American  students  seldom  go  inside 
it,  and  the  number  of  homes  in  any  college  community 
open  to  these  ambitious  representatives  of  other  countries 
can  usually  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  They 
even  find  observation  of  our  schools  and  other  educational 
work  difficult  or  actually  closed  to  them. 

Nor  is  their  financial  situation  a  happy  one.  The  ex¬ 
pense  of  tuition  seems  to  them  to  be  very  large  in  the  United 
States.  This  is  especially  true  of  those  who  have  come 
to  this  country  to  fit  themselves  more  adequately  for  edu¬ 
cational  positions.  America  is  apparently  the  only  country 
in  the  civilized  world  that  charges  a  tuition  fee  to  those  in¬ 
tending  to  become  teachers,  for  all  other  nations  regard 
the  work  of  an  educator  in  the  light  of  public  service  and 
furnish  the  training  in  this  line  as  free  as  that  at  West 
Point  or  Annapolis.  Of  late  the  foreign  student  has  met 
with  an  additional  and  peculiar  hardship  in  disadvantageous 
rates  of  money  exchange.  He  finds  his  national  currency 
reduced  to  one-fifth  or  even  one-tenth  of  the  amount  that 
he  supposed  it  was  worth  and  that  it  would  have  been  before 
the  War.  Moreover,  it  is  very  difficult  for  him  to  obtain 
pecuniary  aid,  however  great  his  need.  Scholarships  are 
exceedingly  few  in  number,  and  it  is  the  rare  institution  that 
is  sufficiently  broad-minded  to  bestow  them  upon  foreigners. 
“Our  own  students  must  be  cared  for  first”  is  the  usual 
cry,  and  there  are  no  scholarships  for  which  the  uitlander 
can  apply  without  competition.  Consequently,  young 
foreigners  with  the  finest  minds  are,  in  many  instances. 
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curtailing  their  precious  days  in  American  colleges  by  waiting 
on  table,  carrying  newspapers,  collecting  laundry,  or  any 
of  the  other  well-known  devices  of  impecunious  students. 

Surely  something  ought  to  be  done,  if  we  are  not  to  allow 
this  great  opportunity  for  furthering  international  under¬ 
standing,  peace,  and  prosperity  in  large  measure  to  slip 
by.  One  could  not  have  been  present  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Teachers  College  authorities  last  month  and  listened 
to  the  presentation  made  by  representative  foreign  students, 
as  the  Editor  did,  without  being  imprest  with  the  strength 
and  urgency  of  the  cause.  Each  of  the  young  men  brought 
before  the  Board  of  Trustees  exprest  his  pleasure  in  being 
permitted  to  study  in  the  great  institution  and  his  gratitude 
for  the  privileges  granted  him.  No  complaint  or  querulous 
statement  of  any  sort  was  made,  but  a  plain  unvarnished 
account  of  conditions  and  a  series  of  constructive  sugges¬ 
tions  were  offered.  The  insight  into  the  situation  and  the 
remarkable  English  used  in  expressing  it  would  in  all  cases 
have  done  great  credit  to  our  native  students  at  any  college 
in  the  land. 

Each  of  the  students  that  spoke  seemed  to  feel  especially 
the  need  of  developing  an  understanding  of  foreign  condi¬ 
tions  and  educational  systems  by  the  American  colleges 
and  of  American  ideals  and  education  by  the  foreign  students. 
It  was  suggested  that  an  International  Club  building  should 
be  opened,  with  one-quarter  of  the  rooms  to  be  occupied 
by  American  students,  and  that,  if  possible,  American 
homes  should  be  opened  to  the  foreign  students,  in  order 
that  they  might  become  familiar  with  the  customs,  manners, 
and  living  conditions  of  this  country.  But  the  necessity 
of  a  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  at  Teachers  College, 
to  investigate  foreign  education,  was  especially  stressed. 
If  this  were  once  established  in  American  colleges,  the  staff 
of  the  Bureau  would  be  in  a  position  to  offer  sound  advice 
to  all  foreign  students  when  they  begin  their  work  in  the 
United  States  and  prevent  their  floundering  for  a  year  or 
more,  as  at  present,  -in  selecting  their  courses  and  adjusting 
themselves  to  American  conditions.  The  Bureau  might,  of 
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course,  be  used  also  for  instructing  American  students  in 
foreign  school  systems.  A  number  of  other  feasible  propo¬ 
sitions  were  offered,  such  as  an  American  college  in  each 
foreign  land,  taught  by  a  faculty  from  both  countries; 
traveling  lectureships,  to  be  filled  each  year  by  American 
professors  of  the  greatest  repute;  and  the  preparation  of 
bibliographies  and  syllabi  upon  the  various  phases  of  Amer¬ 
ican  and  foreign  education,  which  might  be  distributed 
free  or  at  comparatively  small  cost.  To  relieve  the  finan¬ 
cial  extremities  of  foreign  students,  it  was  suggested  that 
the  number  of  scholarships  and  the  sums  devoted  to  loan 
funds  should  be  multiplied,  and  that  an  effort  should  be 
made  to  apprise  higher  officials  of  the  home  country  of 
the  serious  needs  of  their  students  in  America  and  to 
induce  them  to  increase  the  number  of  scholars  and  raise 
the  amount  of  the  subsidy  granted. 

Of  course,  all  these  projects  will  entail  large  expenditures 
of  time  and  money,  but,  unless  we  are  blind  to  all  save 
material  things,  we  shall  see  that  they  are  well  worth  carrying 
out.  An  appeal  should  at  once  be  made  to  philanthropists 
of  means  and  to  all  organizations  interested  in  international 
good  will,  such  as  the  three  great  educational  societies 
established  for  this  purpose,  the  Carnegie  Peace  Commission, 
the  General  Education  Board,  and  the  Commonwealth 
Fund.  Even  commercial  bodies  could  logically  be  invited 
to  assist,  for  in  this  case  trade  will  certainly  follow  the  flag. 
We  should  do  all  in  our  power  to  enable  the  world  to  under¬ 
stand  American  ideals  aright  and  to  promote  the  efficiency 
of  these  student  ambassadors. 


Meeting  of  the  When  in  doubt,  play  Atlantic  City,  seems 
Department  of  to  be  good  educational  Hoyle  with  the 

Superintendence  National  Association.  Just  as  three  years 
ago  the  preemption  of  Atlanta  for  the  encampment  of 
soldiers  and  the  needs  of  a  nation  at  war  forced  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence 
to  transport  its  mid-winter  meeting  to  the  younger  namesake 
of  the  mythical  huntress,  so  this  year,  the  unwillingness  of 
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the  hostelries  at  the  Capital  of  the  Country  to  make  room 
for  a  horde  of  unmoneyed  pedagogues  during  the  Inaugura¬ 
tion  period  drove  the  gathering  once  more  to  the  attractive 
summer  resort  of  the  Jersey  Coast.  Many  wish  that  the 
Department  might  every  year  find  a  reasonable  excuse 
for  taking  refuge  in  this  seaside  Eden.  It  may  be  equalled 
by  some  resorts  in  California,  Florida,  or  on  the  Riviera 
as  a  place  of  winter  residence,  but  it  has  few  or  no  superiors. 
Its  southern  exposure  and  proximity  to  the  Gulf  Stream 
and  the  protection  of  the  Jersey  pine  belt  generally  insure 
a  warm  and  equitable  climate  thruout  the  year.  With 
generous  hotel  accommodations,  as  well  as  salubrious  sur¬ 
roundings,  it  has  become  the  ideal  place  for  conventions 
held  in  winter. 

The  date  for  the  meetings  of  the  Department  of  Super¬ 
intendence  this  year  was  February  24th  to  March  3rd,  but 
the  present  issue  of  the  Educational  Review  will  be  well 
on  its  way  thru  press  before  the  opening  of  the  convention, 
and  the  description  of  the  program  below  is  necessarily 
somewhat  contingent  upon  subsequent  events.  The  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  body.  Commissioner  Kendall  of  New  Jersey, 
has  been  seriously  ill,  and  may  not  be  able  to  take  the  chair. 
The  general  program  does  not  really  begin  until  Monday, 
February  28th,  but  the  earlier  days  of  the  convention  are 
to  be  fully  occupied  with  sessions  of  the  National  Society 
of  Vocational  Education,  the  National  Council  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  the  National  Society  of  the  College  Teachers  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  other  departmental  and  allied  associations. 
And  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  27th,  a  large  congrega¬ 
tion  will  gather  at  the  Million  Dollar  Pier  to  hear  a  real 
sermon  from  one  of  America’s  most  noted  preachers  and 
literary  men.  Professor  Henry  Van  Dyke  of  Princeton. 
His  subject  is  Art  and  morals. 

The  general  program  will  begin  on  Monday  morning 
with  a  consideration  of  The  great  problem  in  American  educa¬ 
tion — the  rural  school,  and  among  the  speakers  will  be  State 
Superintendent  Wood  of  California,  Governor  Harding 
of  Iowa,  Superintendent  Ralph  Decker  of  Sussex  County, 
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New  Jersey,  and  Professor  Bagley  of  Teachers  College. 
The  discussion  will  be  led  by  Ernest  Burnham  of  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  and  by  Elizabeth 
Kelly  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  All  of  these  educators  have  won  great  repute  for 
their  efforts  to  contribute  to  a  solution  of  this  perplexing 
question.  The  program  will  be  continued  in  the  afternoon 
with  a  discussion  of  the  theme — Some  ideals  and  accom¬ 
plishments  of  the  school  system  I  represent,  by  the  superin¬ 
tendents  of  Rochester,  Newark,  Seattle,  and  Cincinnati. 
These  four  large  cities  have  been  famed  for  their  successful 
experimentation  in  new  lines  of  work.  In  the  evening  an 
address  upon  Theodore  Roosevelt,  lover  of  books,  is  to  be 
given  by  the  sister  of  this  great  American,  Mrs.  Robinson, 
and  President  Livingston  Lord  of  the  vState  Normal  School 
at  Charleston,  Illinois,  who  has  probably  selected  for  his 
faculty  and  developed  more  able  young  men  than  any 
other  executive  in  the  country,  will  speak  upon  Ideals  of 
the  teacher.  Announcements  concerning  the  summer  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  National  Education  Association  will  also  be  made 
by  Superintendent  Fred  M.  Hunter,  President  for  1921, 
and  by  Superintendent  Studebaker  of  Des  Moines,  where 
the  summer  gathering  is  to  be  held. 

Tuesday  morning  will  also  be  occupied  by  the  city 
school  administrators,  on  this  occasion  with  the  topic, 
Best  use  of  the  superintendent' s  time.  Among  the  speakers 
selected  are  Superintendents  Van  Sickle,  Meek,  H.  B.  Wilson, 
and  Chari  O.  Williams,  and  the  discussion  will  be  led  by 
Superintendents  Jackson  of  Minneapolis  and  Engleman  of 
Decatur.  The  remainder  of  the  morning  will  be  devoted 
to  a  business  meeting,  at  which  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Method  of  Electing  Officers  of  the  Department  will 
be  read  by  its  chairman,  Superintendent  Jones  of  Cleveland. 
In  the  afternoon  a  galaxy  of  educational  thinkers  and  leaders, 
including  Presidents  Aley,  Burton,  and  Coffman  of  Maine, 
Michigan,  and  Minnesota,  respectively.  Deans  Withers 
and  Spaulding  of  New  York  and  Yale  Universities  (both 
until  recently  superintendents  of  schools  in  large  cities), 
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and  Superintendent  Snyder,  of  Jersey  City,  will  deliver 
themselves  of  suggestive  prophecies  concerning  The  probable 
future  of  education  in  the  United  States. 

On  Wednesday,  the  morning  will  be  given  to  a  discussion 
of  the  general  subject  of  Better  teaching,  the  great  need  of 
our  schools,  with  President  Jessup  of  Iowa,  Director  Judd 
of  Chicago,  Superintendent  Susan  M.  Dorsey  of  Los 
Angeles,  and  Superintendent  Zenos  E.  Scott  of  Louisville, 
as  the  speakers.  The  afternoon  will  be  devoted  to  sectional 
meetings,  the  groups  being  determined  by  the  size  of  the 
cities.  In  the  evening  a  discussion  of  National  aid  for  edu- 
cation  will  be  given  by  Congressman  Towner  of  Iowa, 
joint  author  of  the  Smith-Towner  Bill,  and  Commissioner 
Claxton  of  the  United  States  Bureau  will  deliver  an  address 
upon  a  germane  topic. 

The  last  session  will  occur  on  Thursday  morning  and  will 
be  very  brief,  but  will  present  the  addresses  of  two  remark¬ 
able  educational  leaders.  Chancellor  Elliott,  who  is  at 
the  head  of  all  the  institutions  of  higher  education  in  Mon¬ 
tana,  is  to  speak  on  Local  influence  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  ranking  of  Montand's  educational  system.  The 
chief  interest  in  his  theme  is  derived  from  the  fact  that 
Montana  was,  as  we  have  seen  in  a  preceding  editorial, 
awarded  first  place  in  the  Union  as  the  result  of  the  Russell 
Sage  investigation  of  educational  achievements  in  the  various 
states.  And  this  interest  will  be  further  heightened  by  the 
preceding  message  from  Superintendent  Thomas  E.  Finegan 
of  Pennsylvania,  whose  state,  under  his  able  and  fearless 
leadership,  is  now  struggling  to  lift  its  position  from 
twentieth  to  first  in  the  Index.  Under  the  circumstances. 
Dr.  Finegan  is  most  appropriately  to  speak  on  the  topic: 
How  may  the  public  understand  what  service  the  school  is 
rendering  the  community}  Before  these  discussions,  an 
address  will  be  given  on  the  Comparative  failure  in  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  compulsory  educatiqn,  by  H.  H.  Bonner.  He 
has  stated  the  findings  upon  which  he  is  to  speak,  as  follows : 

“The  American  people  are  practical  and  efficient,  but  millions  of  dollars 
are  wasted  annually  in  educational  efficiency,  because  children  do  not  go  to 
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school  as  they  might  and  ought,  owing  to  the  failure  to  adequately  enforce 
compulsory  education  laws.  This  failure  is  too  common  in  this  country.” 

These  addresses  should  afford  a  fitting  close  to  one  of  the 
most  inspiring  and  forward-looking  meetings  that  have 
ever  been  held  by  the  Department  of  Superintendence. 


Program  of  the  Probably  the  allied  association  meeting 

college  teachers  annually  with  the  Department  of  Super- 

of  education  intendence  which  is  most  productive  of 

progress  is  that  maintained  by  the  trainers  of  leaders  in 
teaching  and  educational  experimentation.  This  is  a 
national  body  known  as  the  Society  of  the  College  Teachers 
of  Education.  At  Atlantic  City  the  sessions  will  be  given 
almost  entirely  to  reports  of  studies  and  investigations  con¬ 
ducted  by  members  of  the  Society.  A  considerable  portion 
of  this  work  has  been  in  the  hands  of  special  committees. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  February  25th,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Preparation  of  Curricula  in  Education,  which 
has  been  working  for  several  years  under  the  able  chair¬ 
manship  of  Professor  Arthur  J.  Jones  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  will  present  the  results  of  their  research 
into  several  phases  of  the  subject.  The  Committee  on 
Standardizing  Colleges,  Schools,  and  Departments  of  Edu¬ 
cation  is  also  to  report  thru  its  chairman.  Professor  Butter- 
worth  of  Cornell  University.  The  remainder  of  the  session 
will  be  given  to  ten-minute  papers  upon  Measuring  teaching 
ability.  In  the  evening  most  of  the  time  is  to  be  occupied 
by  the  oldest  and  hitherto  most  prolific  of  the  committees, 
presided  over  by  Professor  Mead  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  known  as  the  Committee  on  Practice  Teaching. 
In  addition.  Dean  W.  F.  Russell  of  the  University  of  Iowa, 
will  discuss  the  Scientific  distribution  of  school  funds,  and  the 
Relation  of  the  American  School  Citizenship  League  to  the 
training  of  high  school  teachers  will  be  presented  by  President 
E.  O.  Sisson  of  Montana.  The  final  session  on  Saturday 
morning  is  to  be  devoted  to  a  dozen  important  studies  in  the 
use  of  intelligence  tests  and  in  curriculum-making.  The 
meeting  promises  to  be  even  more  profitable  than  usual. 
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Discussions  For  the  first  time  in  its  history  the  Na- 
ofthevoca-  tional  Society  for  Vocational  Education  is 
tional  educators  also  meeting  with  the  Department  of  Super¬ 
intendence  of  the  National  Education  Association.  During 
the  past  few  years  it  has  convened  just  before  the  gathering 
of  the  superintendents,  but  always  at  some  other  center. 
This  year  the  meeting  is  being  held  at  Atlantic  City  during 
the  week-end  preceding  the  general  program  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Superintendence  in  the  same  place.  In  con¬ 
junction  with  this  association,  three  other  organizations 
with  similar  aims — the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education,  the  Conference  on  Vocational  Education  of 
the  United  States  Bureau,  and  the  National  Vocational 
Guidance  Association — will  hold  their  annual  meetings. 
It  seems  likely  also  that  a  section  on  Vocational  Education 
will  be  provided  this  year  in  the  Department  of  Super¬ 
intendence  and  furnish  a  program,  altho  the  list  of  papers 
has  not  yet  been  published.  Owing  to  the  efforts  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  William  C.  Ash  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
this  contact  and  mutual  understanding  with  educators  in 
the  general  field  has  been  approved  by  the  National  Society, 
and  a  committee,  with  Dr.  David  Snedden  as  chairman, 
has  been  appointed  to  formulate  a  program  for  Atlantic 
City. 

The  sessions  of  the  Federal  Board  will  be  held  at  Hotel 
Breakers  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  February  22nd  and 
23rd.  It  will  be  regional  in  character,  as  it  will  be  limited 
to  the  North  Atlantic  group  of  those  engaged  in  supervision 
and  teacher  training  under  the  provisions  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act.  No  general  national  conference  will  be 
called  this  year.  On  Wednesday  evening  there  will  be  an 
informal  discussion  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  at  a  dinner  in  Hotel  Watkins.  The 
general  topic  will  be:  The  contribution  of  correspondence 
instruction  to  industrial  education. 

The  National  Society  itself  will  meet  on  Thursday, 
Friday,  and  Saturday  morning  at  the  Million  Dollar  Pier, 
and  a  general  reception  will  be  given  on  Thursday  after 
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the  dinners  held  by  the  various  sections.  At  the  first  two 
sessions  of  the  Society  the  following  topics  will  be  con¬ 
sidered:  Problems  arising  in  part  time  or  continuation 
schools,  Industrial  rehabilitation,  and  Achievements  under 
the  Smith-Hughes  act.  The  annual  business  meeting  will 
be  held  on  Saturday  morning,  and  important  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  will  be  acted  upon.  The  afternoon 
sessions  on  Thursday  and  Friday  will  consist  of  sectional 
conferences  on  Agricultural,  Commercial,  Industrial,  and 
Homemaking  Education. 

On  Friday  and  Saturday  also  will  come  the  meetings  of  the 
National  Vocational  Guidance  Association.  The  program 
w411  include  a  discussion  of  the  topic.  Accomplishments  in 
tests  relating  to  vocational  guidance,  and  of  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Principles  of  Vocational  Guidance. 
Reports  from  the  field  will  also  be  presented,  and  a  luncheon 
and  business  meeting  will  be  held. 
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